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A Flair For Fashion 


by Marguerite Kreger Phillips 


Characters 
Granny La Szur 
Dapune Kerr, her granddaughter 
Mrs. SEARS 
MILDRED 
LovuIsE 
ANNE 

Serrine: The living room of the La Seur 
home. 

Ar Rise: Granny La Seur comes in 
from right carrying a small vase of 
flowers which she sets on the table at 
center. She looks about her, sighs as if 
affected by the poor surroundings, then 
crosses to table near sewing machine, 
picks up some mending and sits down 
in the armchair. She leans back for a 
moment and closes her eyes. Then she 
shakes her head, straightens her 
shoulders and begins to mend. DAPHNE 
runs on from left, highly excited. 

Darang: Granny, Granny, I’ve made 
the club . . . I’ve made the Home Ec 
club! 

Granny (Smiles, but speaks in a rather 


Daphne's friends 




























flat tone): It’s about time that woman 
recognized your ability. 

Dapune (Cuiting right in): But I never 
had anything to take. (Stops for a 
moment, gives GRANNY an impulsive 
hug) I’m sorry, I know we couldn’t 
afford to buy materials. Please don’t 
look unhappy. I’m not. I’m simply 
overjoyed. This morning I felt her 
eyes boring into me. I turned 
around — you know — (Demon- 
strates like a model) the way you said 
the models used to in Paris at the 
shop where you sewed. 

GRANNY (Waves a hand as if she wants 
to dispense with the subject): Yes, 
yes, continue. 

Dapune: Then I walked back to my 
seat and she called to me. (Now im- 
personates her teacher) ‘“Daphne, did 
you have anything to do with the 
making of that dress?” 

Granny (Quickly): And you in your 

meek, scared voice, said, “No, Miss 

Collier, my Grandma did.” 





DaPpuHne (Cus in quickly): That would 
have been a lie. She asked if I had 
anything to do with the making of 
it... she didn’t. ask who designed it. 

Granny: And I hope you had sense 
enough not to tell her. 

DapuneE (Claps her hands with delight 
and rattles on): And the officers are 
coming here to plan the fashion show. 
I invited them. (Now looks around, 
then shrugs) Well, I said we had lots 
of space and that we certainly have. 

Granny (Looks adoringly at her): 
Daphne, dear, some day I hope 
you'll have beautiful furniture. 

Dapune: I’m not complaining and you 
know it. I merely wanted you to 


know what I was thinking when I in- 
vited them. 

Granny (Smiles): Very astute, my 
dear, very astute. 

Dapuns (A little pleading in her voice) : 


I wish you wouldn’t use big words — 
then unconsciously I get them into 
my vocabulary. They just seep in 
and when I use them at school the 
girls think I’m showing off. 

Granny: Sorry, dear. But to get down 
to brass tacks, I think it very con- 
venient for them to come here; and 
how accommodating of us not to 
have a living room cluttered with 
antiquesand Mitchellfield mahogany. 
(They both laugh.) 

Dapune: Would I dare serve tea? 

Granny: And why not? 

Dapune: With our cups? We don’t 
have five whole cups — every cup is 
decorated with a chip. 

Granny: A Limoges china cup wouldn’t 
make the tea taste any better. It 
depends on who steeps it — and that 
I can do quite well. We also have 


fresh crackers and can spare some 
jam. How does that sound? 

Dapane: Out of this world! 

GRANNY (As DapHNeE hugs her): Care- 
ful, don’t break my old bones. I 
have tea to brew. (Now looks the 
dress over carefully) And for this 
dress you were made a member? 

Dapune (Spreading out the skirt of the 
dress): For this. 

Granny: Humph! Did your teacher 
realize it was a wardrobe basic? 

Dapune: I didn’t hear her say that and 
I didn’t tell her. 

Granny: Well, it is a wardrobe basic. 

Dapune: And a very nice dress. It 
seems they watch each member of 
the class and if they achieve an ex- 
hibition garment they automatically 
become members. I’m the first junior 
to receive that honor. I can even 
be in the fashion show . . . exhibit 
your design. I told the girls it was 
your design. 

Granny: You shouldn’t have. Now 
they’ll ask me questions and want a 
design for themselves. I’m not that 
capable. 

Darune (Shaking a finger at her): 
Granny, sometimes I wonder about 
you. You are capable and if you 
hadn’t me to take care of all these 
years — why I know you could have 
been a great modiste, like the ones 
you’ve told me about that you used 
to sew for in Paris. 

Granny: Please, Daphne, please. I! 
was happy in having my health so 
that I could care for you and I’ve 
been thankful for the plain sewing 
I’ve had to do. 

Dapune (Looking at her closely): But, 
Granny, I’ve seen your eyes glow 





when you’ve looked at some beauti- 
ful piece of material in the store 
window. And you know that even 
your very, very plain dresses have 
style — like the one you’ve got on 
and this one. I know Miss Collier 
saw at once that it was no ordinary 
dress, and you talk about fashions 
like an expert. 

Granny: And I’m sixty-five and have 
rheumatism. 

DaPHNE (Persistently): Who else but 
an expert would call this a wardrobe 
basic? 

Granny: Now you’ve had the last 
shot. The conversation is closed. 

DaPHNE: I’m taking another shot — 
sixty-five isn’t old. Why people have 
careers at seventy. 

Granny (With a laugh): Not with 
rheumatism! (Doorbell rings) Could 
that be your friends? 

Dapune: Gracious, I hardly expected 
them so soon. I'll see. (Goes quickly 
off at left while GRANNY puts her 
mending back on table in upper right 
corner and is standing just about at 
right center so that audience can see 
her full reaction to person entering. 
DapHNE stands aside at doorway to 
admit Mrs. Sears. Granny looks 
startled as recognition flashes across 
her face, then instantly is gone. Sud- 
denly she stoops, seems to shrink and 
becomes a tottering old woman. DAPHNE 
doesn’t look at her at first.) Granny, 
this lady has asked for Madame La 
Seur — (DAPHNE now stares unbe- 
lievingly at GRANNY as the woman 
dashes past her and grabs GRANNY’s 
hands.) 

Mrs. Sears: Madame, Madame, don’t 
you know me... Mrs. John Sears — 
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Violetta? (GRANNY pulls away and 
totters to her armchair, sinking into it. 
The woman stares from DaPuHne back 
again to GRANNY.) Why — what has 
happened? You stood there so 
straight when I entered. 

GRANNY (Jn a feeble voice): I know you 
not — I never knew a Mrs. John 
Sears. 

Mrs. Sears: But you knew Violetta, 
surely you remember your own 
Violetta? (She grabs GRANNY’s 
hands and squeezes them.) 

DapPHNE: Oh, please, she has rheu- 
matism. Be careful of her hands. 
Mrs. Sears (Smoothing them lovingly): 
These wonderful hands — (GraNNY 
pulls away with vigor and turns her 
back.) But I don’t understand. Can 
it be she is — (Touches her head) 
No, no, I will not have it so. They 
gave me this address. Isn’t your 

name La Seur? 

Granny (Her voice not quite so feeble 
as her head comes up): That ts my 
name, but I am just Mrs. LaSeur 
and I do not know you. 

Mrs. Sears (Looks about helplessly and 
stares at DAPHNE, then turns again to 
GRANNY): You look like the person 
I’ve come to see. Of course you are 
older, but I expected that after 
twenty years. 

Granny: I am not Madame La Seur 
and I do not know you. 

Mrs. Sears (Now right to DaPune): 
How can she be like this? You have 
Vivian’seyes. (A gaspfrom GRANNY) 
You must be the child. I heard 
about the accident. And your hair — 
I remember Vivian’s hair so well 
when she was married. 

Dapune (Suddenly excited): Granny, 








she’s talking about my mother. Her 
name was Vivian and you told me 
often that I looked like her. 

Granny (A pleading note creeps into her 
voice): Please go. I am an old woman 
and do not want to be disturbed. 

Mrs. Sears (Moves away from her and 
motions to DAPHNE to come closer): 
How long has she been like this? 

DarpHNneE (Doesn’t understand why 
Granny is acting this way and just 
wrings her hands helplessly): Oh, I 
don’t know how to answer you, 
just go — 

Mrs. Sears (Turns again to GRANNY): 
Try and remember Violetta. I was 
your pride and joy . . . I modeled 
your most exquisite frocks ... I 
brought you wealthy clientele after 
my marriage — then you disap- 
peared. 

Granny (Her voice breaks): Daphne, 


put this woman out! 

Dapxane: You must go, you are mak- 
ing her ill. 

Mrs. Sxars: I came here with an im- 
portant message for Madame La 
Seur, the great modiste. 

Dapane (A sigh of relief): Oh, great 


modiste? Then you have made a 
mistake. Granny has only done 
plain sewing as long as I can remem- 
ber. She was never a modiste, but 
she used to know some of them years 
ago. She has told me that. 

Mrs. Sears (Seems to get a sudden 
idea): Mrs. La Seur, I’ll go, but I’m 
coming back. (Speaks rather sharply 
as she turns on DAPHNE) You’re not 
a child. You’re a young woman. I 
can’t think of a logical reason why 
you shouldn’t know. Talk to her, 
tell her please to be herself. What- 


ever her reason for denying she is 
Madame La Seur, I can assure you 
that what I have to tell her will make 
it worth her while. (Then she moves 
hurriedly off at left and Dapune 
starts to follow but outer door is heard 
slamming.) 

DaPHNe (Now coming back, her chin 
jirm and her step determined as she 
moves straight down to GRANNY’s 
side): Granny, you had me fright- 
ened out of my wits — whatever 
made you act so? Whatever it is I’ll 
stand by you. 

Granny (Suddenly realizing what 
DaPHNE must be thinking): Oh, 
Daphne, you think there is some- 
thing in my past life which I must 
hide? 

DapxHne: What else am I to think? 
My gay, jolly, wonderful grand- 
mother suddenly turning into a 
senile old woman — 

Granny (Cuts her off with a wave of her 
hand): Please, I am beginning to see 
how wrong I’ve been. 

DapHneE (Thrilled to tiptoe ecstasy): 
Then you were a real modiste? 

GRANNY (With a faraway look in her 
eyes): Right up to the minute I re- 
ceived the cable telling me of the 
death of your father and mother. 

Dapune (Drops to her knees on floor 
beside GRANNY and puts an arm 
around her waist): Oh, Granny, and 
then you came to this country and 
gave it all up for me. But that still 
doesn’t make sense. 

Granny (Smoothing Dapxune’s hair 
back from her face): Lately, I’ve been 
thinking maybe I was mistaken. 
You are showing such talent. But 
you see, dear, it was for your mother 
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that I worked so hard to become a 
famous modiste. I wanted her to 
have everything that money could 
buy. Then she was taken away and 
I never wanted to hear the word 
modiste again. I was bitter and de- 
termined that no one but myself 
should ever have the care of my 
daughter’s baby. 

DaPHNeE (With a deep sigh): And that 
meant just plain sewing! 

Granny: And until today no one has 
ever appeared to remind me of my 
life in France. (Rises a bit stiffly) 
Enough of the past. Now I am going 
to make the tea. 

DaPHNE (Grabs her arm as GRANNY 
starts for the kitchen at right): Oh, but 
I’ve just loads of questions I want 
answered and you can’t make the tea 
before the girls get here. What kind 
of tea would that be? They’d say I 
was serving iodine. (Doorbell rings.) 
That must be the girls. (With a rush 
DapuneE is off at left and GRANNY 
looks after her for a moment, then 
wipes her eyes, and with her head 
lifted high and smiling she moves off. 
DapxHneappearsat left and steps aside 
to let MitprRep, Louise and ANNE 
enter. Do make yourselves at home. 

Miuprep (Making a dive for the arm- 
chair): Try and stop me. (Setiles with 
a joyful sigh) Home at last! This is 
just too, too! (Tosses her gay scarf 
over back of chair) 

Louse (A bit shocked at her): Mildred! 

Darxne (Has gone up to get chair from 
machine and now waves to ANNE and 
Louise to take the chairs at table): 
I’m glad she likes our chair and I’m 
also thrilled to belong to the club. 
(Now sits at table with the two girls) 


ANNE: Anybody that can sew like that 
should be president. 

MILDRED (Clowning) : Just try and take 
my office away — just try! 

Dapune (A little disturbed): Oh! I 
wouldn’t think of doing such a 
thing — 

ANNE (Cuts in): I was just fooling. 
Shall we get talking? Got any paper, 
Daffy — oh, I’m sorry — 

DapPHNeE (Smiles): I knew you all 
called me Daffy. 

Miuprep: I make a motion, I second 
it, I place it before the house, I pass 
it, that all of us use our nicknames. 
Mine is awful — Milly! (Screws up 
her face) Doesn’t that sound like 
food for moths? 

ANNE: Well it’s not worse than Annie. 

Louise: And I’m Lou. Annie, Milly, 
Lou and Daffy. (DAPHNE now brings 
some paper down.) 

Dapane: Will this help? 

Mivprep: A secretary is supposed to 
furnish her own paper, but I never 
knew one yet that did and another 
thing, Annie, you haven’t been here 
five minutes and you begin borrow- 
ing. 

Louise (Opens a folder she brings with 
her): Here, I brought paper, Madame 
President. (Makes a face at MrupRED) 

ANNE (Jumps up): I’m going to bor- 
row more than paper from this 
house. I’m going to borrow designs. 
Daffy, give me a hand with this 
table. We want a center stage. 
(Louise has to get herself and chair 
out of the way or be knocked down. 
DAPHNE pushes her chair out of the 
way and helps move table upstage 
center.) Now, Daffy, you stand in 
the center. Girls, that is a truly out- 








standing dress. I’ve got an idea. 

DaPHNE (Quoting GRaNny): It’s a 
wardrobe basic. 

Miuprep (Shouts making everybody 
jump): What did you say it was? 
Dapune (Embarrassed): Well, I just 

said — 

Miuprep: Daffy, what you said was 
good. Annie, get this down. 

ANNE: I think you’re stealing my idea. 

Miuprep: You’re out of order. It’s 
my idea. You’re just the secretary. 
Sit down at that table and start 
writing. 

ANNE (Pushing the straight chair she 
sat in up to table): Yes, Madame 
President. 

Miuprep (Very importantly): The lan- 
guage used in describing gowns at a 
fashion show is as important as your 
most exclusive number. Now, Daffy, 
repeat please — 

Dapuve: I said it was a wardrobe 
basic. 

Mitprep (Shakes a finger at ANNE): 
Get that. Now, Lou, say something 
brilliant to advance the plans. 

Louise: You mean about the dress? 

Miuprep (Gives her a disgusted look): 
What else would I be talking about? 
We'll build our whole fashion show 
around that dress. 

Louise (Very matter-of-fact): Probably 
won’t shrink. (MimLpDRED and ANNE 
groan) 

Mivprep: And you think you’re going 
to be a dress designer. 

Dapune (She must stand at center): I 
could add some more but — after 
all I’ve just become a member. 

Anne: If I could sew like you! 

Dapane: But my grandmother de- 
signed it. 


LoutseE: Then go ahead. Brag a little. 
We’re jealous of you for having 
such a grandmother. 

Dapune (Points to scarf MILDRED has 
on back of chair): May I use your 
scarf? 

Mivprep: Anything I’ve got is yours if 
you help put this show over. 
(DapuHneE takes the scarf and as she 
speaks loops it with a graceful gesture 
over her belt and drapes it.) 

Dapune: A swish of draping — 

ANNE (With admiration): She loops a 
scarf around her belt and she has a 
swish of draping. 

Louise (Ezxcitedly unpinning a pin 
from her blouse, rushes to DAPHNE): 
Add a scatter-pin for fire — 

Mivprep (Not expecting anyone to take 
her seriously): A cluster of violets at 
her throat! 

DapHne: Wonderful! Mildred you 
have a way with accessories. 

Anne: A flair! A flair! She has a flair! 

MiILpReED (Astonished at the reception 
her words received): A bunch of 
violets caused all this excitement? 

Dapune (Seriously): No, Mildred, not 
a bunch. You said, “a cluster’ of 
violets at her throat. The word was 
cluster. 

Mitprep: Annie, quick, write it down 
before we forget it. I’ll never be that 
brilliant again. 

Dapune: I feel now as if this dress 
were exquisitely fashioned, dramatic- 
ally designed —a distinctive selec- 
tion of high fashion from around the 
world. (ANNE is writing like mad.) 

Mitprep: Take my office. (Solemnly) 
Anybody that can spout fashion 
talk like that — (Stands and bows to 
DAPHNE) 
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DapHNe: Oh, Mildred, I’m just a 
parrot. Those words belong to my 
grandmother. 

Anne (Pulls on her skirt): Repeat 
please. I’m not a centipede. 

DaPHNE (Smiling, she looks at ANNE’S 
paper to see how much she did get, then 
repeats the last): A distinctive selec- 
tion of high fashion from around the 
world. 

Miprep (70 ANNE): Get every word. 
(Then Miuprep herself leans back 
comfortably.) 

ANNE: You should talk. Just look at 
her. 

DapHNneé (Brushing the scarf about 
gracefully): My only original con- 
tribution was a swish of drapery. 
In spite of her rheumatism, my 
grandmother is the most modern, 
most stylish woman for her age to 
be found anywhere. (GRANNY ap- 
pears at door, right, making a great 
effort to be gay and she smiles as 
DaPHNE rushes to her side and 
proudly introduces her.) Girls, this is 
my grandmother, Mrs. LaSeur. (The 
girls move forward and GRANNY 
shakes hands.) 

Granny: The tea is ready, Daphne. 
(DAPHNE moves with speed and goes 
off right.) 

Mitprep: Oh! You shouldn’t have 
gone to that trouble. 

Louise: Mildred, we’ll get the table 
ready. (MILDRED moves at once to 
Louise and they are bringing the 
table down to center and moving the 
three chairs around it, but keeping 
their eyes on GRANNY t00.) 

Granny: And I’ll sit down and be 
lazy. (Sits in armchair) 

Anne (Looks admiringly at her): 
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Daphne told us you had rheumatism 
but you don’t look it. Would you 
think me awfully rude if I asked you 
if you made that dress you have on? 
Daphne’s is so perfect. 

Granny (Now enjoying herself, preens 
a bit and laughs): Oh, this little 
number? Just a bit of black sorcery 
for after five. 

Mivprep (Cuts in excitedly): Pardon, 
but we must get that down — black 
sorcery for after five. We need that 
description for our show. 

LoutsE (ANNE hurries to table and 
starts writing while LouIsE now turns 
to Granny): I do so want a dress 
just like Daphne’s. 

GRANNY: Yes, it is a poised, pretty, 
practical dress. 

ANNE: Wait a minute — I want to get 
that down. (All three girls should now 
be seated.) 

GRANNY: I overhead someone suggest 
a cluster of violets. 

Mitprep (So thrilled): I did, I did! 
GRANNY: That accessory would make 
a simple dress suave and elegant. 
Mrprep: Get that, Annie, get that. 
Suave and elegant. (DAPHNE now 
enters with a tray. Louise jumps to 

help.) 

Dapune: Will you pour, Granny? I'll 
get another chair from the kitchen. 
Miuprep: Do let me pour. (GRANNY 
smiles and nods and MiupReEp gets 
busy. DAPHNE returns at once with 
chair and soon sees that everyone is 

served.) 

Granny (As8 she sips her tea and the 
girls talk as they dig into the jam and 
crackers) What is your background 
theme for your style show? 

ANNE: Background? 








Granny: Every style show must have 
a background — an ocean voyage, a 
tea, a dance, a country fair. Now, 
what is yours to be? 

DapHNE: You suggest one. (Doorbell 
rings.) I’ll get it. Pardon me, girls. 
(She ts off at left.) 

Louise (To Granny): Best jam I ever 
ate. 

MILpReED: We surely needed this after 
working so hard. 

AnnE (Laughs as she holds up her 
hands): These hands did the work. 
All you did was yell. 

Dapune (Now appears at left and then 
stands aside to let Mrs. Sars enter. 
This time Mrs. Sears carries a large 
art portfolio): Granny, she insisted. 

Mrs. Sears (To the girls as they start 
to rise): Oh, please, go right on with 
your tea—my business is with 
Mad.sme La Seur. 


Granny (Faces her with a smile): Yes, 
Violetta. 

Mrs. Szars (Rushes down): Oh, you do 
remember, you do remember me. 
(DaPHNE pushes a chair next to 


Granny and Mrs. 
Thank you. 

Granny: Daphne knows now, Violetta. 

Mrs. Sears (Stares admiringly at 
DapuHNe): So you called her Daphne. 

Granny: She guessed after you left 
and I think she has been suspicious 
of me for a long time. (DaPHNE 
nods.) 

Mrs. Sears: Then she must hear what 
I have to tell you. 

Mivprep (Rising): Daphne, we’ll run 
along. 

Granny: Stay right where you are — 
you haven’t finished your tea or 
your business. Violetta, that port- 


Sears sits.) 


folio? Are you an artist? 

Mrs. Sears: Only a judge of artists. 
(The three girls should all be left of 
table and back of table with DaPHNE 
at right so she stands between the two 
groups.) 

Granny (Looks startled and DaPHNE 
watches her, and the girls at the table 
forget their tea and stare too): A 
judge? 

Mrs. Sxars: It so happens that I am a 
wealthy woman. And because of my 
ability to dress well and my knowl- 
edge of style I was selected as the 
final judge of this contest — the one 
they hold every year in New York 
for dress designs. (GRANNY grips the 
sides of her chair hard and lowers her 
head) After I picked out the best one, 
I was startled because it reminded 
me of something. Then I knew. 
Only Madame La Seur could have 
designed that dress, but you signed 
your name Lally Sir. (Granny’s 
head is still lowered.) I got the ad- 
dress and came here. You didn’t 
want to see me. That is why I went 
away and came back with this. 
(Now pulls a cardboard from port- 
folio to which a drawing is attached) 
Admit it — admit this is yours. 

Granny (Takes the drawing, breathing 
heavily. The girls lean forward): But 
it has been so long — I’m sure I sent 
this in six months ago. (Everybody 
gasps) 

Mrs. Sears (Overjoyed): Then it is 
yours. Daphne, I was right... I 
was so sure! 

Granny (Looking up at DapHNE who 
is speechless with joy): Yes, Daphne, 
it is mine. 

Dapune (Turns to the breathless girls): 





Girls, look at this . . . She didn’t 
want me to know that she had been 
a famous dress designer. Can you 
imagine giving all that up to take 
care of me? Why I was a little red, 
squalling — 

Granny (Cuts in): Daphne, you were 
more to me than all the world. 
(DAPHNE puts her arms around her 
and now stands back of GRANNY.) 

Mrs. Sears (Assuming a stiff manner 
and they all smile and look at her, 
knowing something important is about 
to happen): It is — attention, every- 
one! It is my great pleasure at this 
moment to present the winner of the 
first prize — 

Dagane (Blurts out): First prize! 

Mrs. Sears (Hands a check to GRANNY): 
A check for five hundred dollars. 
(The girls all gasp and strain for- 
ward.) 

Granny (Takes it then hands it to 
Dapune who leans over back of chair) : 
First prize—but how could you 
recognize my design? 

Mrs. Sears: Dear Madame, it was 
and is a modern version of that 
lovely trousseau gown you designed 
for me twenty years ago. 

Miiprep (Bursts into speech): Imagine 
that! A design coming to life after 
twenty years. Now I am going to be 
a dress designer! 

Mrs. Sears (Smiling at everyone): Oh, 
I wish I could stay right now and 
talk and talk, but the committee is 
waiting to know the result of this 
trip and they will want pictures. 

Granny: Oh no, not pictures! 

Dapune (Putting check into GRANNY’S 
hand): Madame La Seur, you are 
coming out of your cage and if they 
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want pictures, they shall have pic- 
tures. I am going to take care of you 
for a change. 

Mrs. Sears (Picks up portfolio and 
drawing): I’ll come again. And now, 
girls, go back to your tea and what- 
ever business I interrupted. Any- 
thing you want to know about the 
fashion world just ask Madame La 
Seur. (DAPHNE escorts her off and the 
girls wave goodbye.) 

GRANNY (Wipes her eyes, then holds 
check out for girls to see): Look at it. 
And at my age—oh, dear, but I 
don’t feel old at all. 

MILDRED: We’re so proud to know you 
and to think that Daphne is a mem- 
ber of our Home Economics club, 
but we should go — (The others nod 
agreement) You and Daphne must 
want to rejoice alone over this. 

DaPHNE (Hurrying back): Am I miss- 
ing something? ' 

Granny: Your friends want to leave, 
but don’t let them. You haven’t de- 
cided on your theme for your 
fashion show. 

Miiprep (So excited that all turn to 
her): Oh yes, we have, that is just 
this moment it came to me. Daphne, 
what do you think of using just this 
setting, a retired modiste discovered 
through a dress design contest — 

Louise: And the modiste could be the 
judge of the fashion show. 

Miuprep (Now all around GRANny): 
And Madame La Seur, wouldn’t this 
make a grand finale — as each girl 
steps to the front to exhibit her 
gown, the president, that’s me — 
I’ll pin a cluster of violets under her 
chin! (All laugh. Quick curtain.) 

THE END 








The Soft-Hearted Ghost’ 


by Helen Loutse Miller 


Characters 
EGBERT 
FatHer }the Ghost Family 
Moruer | 
PIERRETTE 
Gypsy 
MastTER OF CEREMONIES 
Brit TEMPLETON 
Mr. Sixas P. Static 
MASQUERADERS 

ScENE 1 

True: Halloween. 

Serine: The living room of a respect- 
able ghost family. 

Ar Ruse: The head of the house, dressed 
in a long, white robe, and all the trap- 
pings of a real ghost, is pacing the 
floor. His wife is nervously trying to 
read a magazine but is distracted by 
her husband. 

Wire: I do wish you would sit down, 
dear, and try to control yourself. 
Here, read this article in The Satur- 
day Evening Ghost. It’s really won- 
derful, a first-hand account of a gob- 
lin raid. 

Faruer: I'll read it later. Right now 
I can’t do a thing till that nin- 
compoop boy of ours comes home. 

Wire: Well, don’t worry. He’ll be 
along any minute now. 

Farner: He’d better! And I’m warn- 
ing you that if that young whipper- 
snapper has nothing to report from 
this trip, I’m through with him. 
T’ll not have a piece of milk toast for 
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a son and be the laughing stock of 
the whole graveyard. 

Wire: Oh, Henry, don’t be so hard on 
the poor boy. After all, he hasn’t 
had much experience in these things. 

Fatuer: Not had much experience! 
Of course he hasn’t. He’s had none 
whatever. And that’s just what 
makes me so infernally mad at him. 
He refuses to take advantage of any 
opportunity that comes his way. He 
won’t start out for himself. Why, 
when I was his age, I had already 
frightened the Countess de Verne 
into a spasm, and had terrorized an 
entire village so that no one dared 
show his face in the street after dark. 

Wire: I know, dear, but you were un- 
usual, and you always seemed to 
have a natural gift for horrible 
things. 

Faruer: And what about yourself? 
Didn’t you panic an entire neigh- 
borhood in the disguise of the head- 
less witch and the phantom lady? 
You have amazing talents, my dear, 
and I cannot understand why Egbert 
is such a complete flop when he has 
such horrible examples right here in 
his own home. 

Wire: It’s just that the poor dear boy 
is so tender-hearted, he can’t bear to 
see anyone frightened. 

Farner: And what kind of spirit is 
that? No self-respecting ghost or 
goblin would ever admit such a feel- 
ing. I’ve taught that boy every 
trick I know. He can turn himself 
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into an absolute facsimile of the 
Phantom of the Opera; he can laugh 
exactly like the Shadow. He can 
disconnect his ankle and wrist bones 
and drop off his hands and feet as 
cleverly as a contortionist. He 
knows every trick of gibbering and 
grimacing. He really almost gave 
me a scare one time when we were 
coming home from Vampire Inn, 
just by assuming the shape of a 
drowned man and twining seaweed 
around my neck. Of course, it was 
all in fun, but it was an act that 
would make him famous if he would 
only apply it to business. 

Wire: Oh, I know Egbert has great 
talent and ability once he finds him- 
self, but you’ll just have to give him 
a little more time to get over being 
so soft-hearted. 

FatHer: Time! He’s had all the time 
in the world . .. And I am determined 
to disinherit him unless he has some- 
thing to show for this night’s work. 

Wire: Oh, Henry .. . you couldn’t be 
so cruel. 

FarHer: You just wait and see. I'll 
show him he can’t disgrace the 
family by any more of this shilly- 
shallying. Unless he frightens some- 
one out of his wits tonight, he’s no 
son of mine. 

Wire (Starting to cry): I don’t see how 
you can be so heartless. Isn’t it 
enough that Egbert is a good, honest, 
well-meaning ghost? He’s never 
given us a minute’s trouble except 
for this one weakness. Why are you 
so determined that he must frighten 
people? 


Farner: Because that’s the whole 


point of being a ghost. Unless you 
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can scare people to death, or at least 
into hysterics, there’s no reason for 
your existence. Tonight is Hallow- 
een, just the time of year when 
mortals are most susceptible to 
“Ghosties and ghoulies and things 
that go bump in the night.” Now, 
I say if Egbert can’t work up a suc- 
cessful case of hysteria tonight, he’s 
not worth his salt, and I’m through 
with him. That’s positively my last 
word on the subject. 

Wire (Moaning): If only you’d let me 
go along with him. Maybe I could 
give the poor boy confidence. I 
could wear my skeleton costume with 
clanking chain necklace and brace- 
let, and loom up behind him just at 
the critical moment. That way, he 
wouldn’t lose his nerve so quickly. 

Faruer: Nothing doing! Egbert must 
be strictly on his own. Sh! He’s 
coming. Not a word to him about 
my decision. (Assumes a command- 
ing attitude with crossed arms as he 
waits for EGBERT’S entrance.) 

Wire (At entrance): Good evening, son. 

Eapsert: Hello, Mother. Hello, Dad. 

Faruer: Ah, er good evening! How’s 
the weather? 

Eapert: Fine. It’s a wonderful night. 
The wind is howling in the trees and 
it’s pitch dark. No sign of a moon. 

FaTHeR: Wonderful! I only hope it 
lasts so we have a real spooky Hal- 
loween. Did you meet any people, 
humans, I mean, on the way home? 

Eapert: There were a few children 
down by the Old Mill. 

Fatuer: Children, eh? Out by them- 
selves this time of night? And by 
the Old Mill too; they would be 
easily frightened, especially tonight. 





Did you scare them out of a year’s 
growth? 

Easert: Well, no, er — that is . . . not 
exactly. You see, they were just 
little children. 

FaTHER: They scare most easily. 

Easert: But that’s just it. I couldn’t 
bear to frighten them. In fact I had 
to make myself invisible and stay 
close to the side of the building until 
they had gone safely past. 

Wire: Didn’t you even give a few 
moans and groans just to startle 
them a bit? 

Ea@pert: Oh, no. Children are terri- 
fied of moans and groans. They 
wouldn’t have slept a wink all night. 

Fatuer: Nonsense! What difference 
would it make if they didn’t sleep 
the rest of their natural lives? Might 
have made you famous. Well, let- 
ting the children escape was bad 
enough but perhaps you really went 
to work on some of the grown people. 
You surely met someone else besides 
children on your walk. 

Easert: Oh, yes... There was a young 
girl standing at the crossroads... 
right where the old prison used to be. 

Wire: Now young girls are very, very 
easily frightened. They'll yell 
bloody murder if you just reach out 
a bony hand and tickle the back of 
their necks. 

Fatuer: Right you are. And what 
amazing good luck to find one right 
near the old prison. If I remember 
correctly that’s just where the gal- 
lows used to stand. It would have 
been a simple matter for you to have 
appeared to her as the ghost of a 
headless murderer . . . or better yet 
. . . you could have done your old 


trick of hanging by the neck from 
the branch of a tree. That would 
have probably driven her out of her 
senses. Did you think of that? 

Eapert: Well, as a matter of fact, I 
did think of it . . . but she was such a 
young girl, sort of timid and she was 
all alone ...so... well... It just 
didn’t seem quite fair. 

FatTuHer: Fair! What kind of talk is 
that? What does being fair have to 
do with your business of frightening 
people? I might as well tell you here 
and now, Egbert. I am fed up with 
you. Unless you can tell me of one 
genuine case of the jitters that you 
have brought about this night .. . 
you can get out of this house and 
never darken my door again. But 
come . . surely you met other 
people. 

Wire: Oh, my poor, poor boy. Can’t 
you tell us of a single solitary soul 
you have scared or startled or 
frightened? 

Eacpert: I’m afraid not. I guess I just 
don’t have the right stuff in me. I 
don’t know why it is . . . but the 
minute I get all set to scare someone, 
I just sort of freeze up and lose my 
nerve. 

Farner: A coward! That’s what you 


are. Nothing but a lily-livered 
coward. 
Wire: Henry! What a thing to say 


about your own son! 

FatHer: He’s no longer any son of 
mine. From this night forth he can 
shift for himself. I’m through with 
him. Get out of my house. 

Eapert: But, Father, where would I 
go? 

Fartuer: It’s no concern of mine. From 
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now on you can support yourself in 
any way that you see fit. You have 
disgraced this family long enough. 
You come from a long line of suc- 
cessful ghosts, spirits, phantoms and 
zombies. You have a family herit- 
age that is unrivaled in the spirit 
world. You alone have failed to live 


up to it. 
Wire: Oh, Henry, please . . . for my 
sake .. . give him one more chance. 


Please, I beseech you. 

Eapert: It’s no use, Mother. 
see his mind is made up. 

Fatuer: Get out before I really lose my 
temper and turn you into a Japanese 
beetle. 

Eepert: But wait, Father! Surely 
you'll give me till the stroke of mid- 
night to see what Icando. After all, 
the evening is still young. The 
streets will be filled with Halloween 
merry-makers. Maybe .. . now re- 
member, I promise nothing, but it 
might just happen that the spirit of 
this night will help me and that I 
might be able to pull it off. How 
about it, Dad? Will you give mea 
few more hours? 

Fatner: A few more hours? After all, 
you’ve had years and years... . and 
you’ve never done the slightest thing 
to justify our faith in you. 

Wire: Oh, Henry, maybe his luck will 
change. Perhaps he could just give 
someone a teeny weeny scare . . . just 
to give him confidence. 

Fatuer: I won’t settle for a teeny 

weeny scare. Nothing less than a 

faint or hysterics will satisfy me. 

Well, son, I’ll give you a last chance 

... But mind you . . . if you have not 

made a human being scream or faint 


I can 





or throw a fit by midnight, your 

name will never be mentioned in this 

house again. 

Eesert: Oh, thanks, Dad. You’re the 
best father a ghost ever had. I’ll try 
to make you proud of me. 

Wire: I'll be thinking of you every 
minute, Egbert. Remember, if all 
else fails, you can always effect a 
good scare with a few well-chosen 
moans ... work up to a crescendo 
and wind up with a demoniacal 
shriek. 

Eesert: I'll try, Mother. 

Fatuer: As a final word of advice, I 
would suggest that you try to haunt 
the young people. They are most 
susceptible to ghostly pranks. If I 
were in your place I’d scout around 
till I found a gathering of young 
people, a Halloween party would be 
the ideal place, and then I’d really 
do my stuff. 

Easert: I'll do my best. 

Fatuer: I’m sure you will, my boy, 
and now good-night. 

Moruer: And good luck to you. (Ezit 
EGBERT.) 

FaTHerR: Quick, mother! We’ll make 
ourselves invisible and follow him. 
We'll see for ourselves what he does. 

Moruer: Oh, please, Henry, won’t you 
let me help him the least bit? 

Fatuer: Not the slightest bit. He’s 
on his own. Come on, we must 
hurry. 

CURTAIN 
*x* * * 
ScENE 2 

Serrine: The gymnasium of Sheridan 
High School. 

Ar Rise: A Halloween party is in prog- 

ress. As the curtain opens the Mas- 























queraders are seated in a circle 

around a gypsy fortune teller who is 

reading palms. 

Giri: Read mine next, please, gypsy. 
I want to know if I am going to 
marry a Marine or a Coast Guard. 

Gypsy: Neither one, my child. You 
are going to be an old maid with a 
Poll parrot and three cats. (General 
laugh) 

Grru: I don’t believe a word of it. I 
think you are a horrible fortune 
teller. 

Gypsy: In that case there will be no 
more fortunes. I was ready to quit 
anyhow and besides, the mystic hour 
of midnight is approaching. Time 
for us to go on our spook hunt 
through the building. 

Giru: A spook hunt? 

SeveraAt Girus: Ooh! I’m afraid. 

Gypsy: Come on, all of you, line up. 
I'll lead the way. Piano player, get 
set and give out with some of that 
melancholy jive. (The Funeral 
March is played.) Hold tight to the 
hand of the person ahead of you; and 
if any long arms reach out to grab 
you in the dark, you’ll be compara- 
tively safe. (Shrieks of dismay.) Re- 
member, no matter what happens, 
don’t let go of hands. (As the music 
plays, the long line of masqueraders 
marches slowly off the stage. As the 
line reaches the exit, the last girl drops 
out and lingers behind. She is wear- 
ing a black and white clown suit.) 

PIeERRETTE (As the line moves off with- 

out her): I told Bill I’d wait for him 

right here in the gym. It’s nearly 

midnight and he hasn’t come. I 

wonder what could have happened 

to him. Oh, dear! I bet two cents 






































he’s gone to Mary Ellen Martin’s 
party instead of coming here to our 
school masquerade. If he doesn’t 
show up I’m through with him for 
good. (EGpert makes his entrance. 
As he enters, PrERRETTE has her back 
to him and he draws himself up to his 
full height, arms raised as if to grab her 
but as he stealthily approaches, she 
opens her vanity case to powder her 
nose and sees him in the mirror.) Oh, 
no you don’t, smarty! What do 
you think you're doing, trying to 
scare me just because you’re dressed 
up in your mother’s nightgown and 
a sheet! I’d know you anywhere. 

Eapert (Speaking this line and the 
others in a deep, sepulchral tone): And 
who do you think I am, my pretty 
maid? 

PrerRRETTE: Don’t “pretty maid” me! 
I’m good and sore at you, Bill Tem- 
pleton. The others have all gone on 
a ghost hunt and here I am, waiting 
for you, like a goon. 

Easert: A ghost hunt! They don’t 
need to go hunting to find a real 
spirit, not when I am here. 

PrerReEtTTeE: Stop talking nonsense and 
tell me where you have been all this 
time. 

Eq@pert: I’ve been walking for hours 
in the realms of the dead. 

PreRRETTE: Phooey! 

Easert: You talk as if you don’t be- 
lieve I am a real ghost. 

PrerRETTE: What do you take me for? 


A moron? That isn’t even a very 
good disguise. Anybody would 
know you. 


Eapert: Don’t you feel chilly as I ap- 
proach you? Can’t you feel the at- 
mosphere of the grave when I touch 
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you? (Reaches out to touch her arm.) 

PreERRETTE: Don’t touch me, Bill 
Templeton. You’re just trying to 
get my mind off the main question 
which is why you are so late to this 
party. 

EoBert: I am not late. I have until 
the stroke of midnight to turn you 
blue with fright. 

PreRRETTE: I'll turn you black and 
blue if you don’t stop this silly chat- 
ter and give me some logical ex- 
planation of your behavior. 

Easert: A spirit has no logical ex- 
planations. 

Prerretre: O. K. I’m through. If 
you can’t talk like a human being, 
get out of here. 

EaBert: How can I talk like a human 
being when I’m a ghost? 

PIERRETTE: You're only a ghost in that 
mask. Take it off. 

Easert: Take what off? 

PreERRETTE: That false face you’re 
wearing, stupid. 

EaBert: I wear no face but my own. 
Oh dear, why can’t I make you un- 
derstand? Why can’t I frighten 
you? 

PrerRRETTE: You could never frighten 
me, Bill Templeton. You’re a big- 
ger fraidy cat than I ever was. 

Eepert: Alas, you speak the truth. 
Oh, dear, and this was my last 
chance. 

PrerRETTE: Honestly, Bill, I think 
you must have a fever. Let me feel 
your head. 

Ea@pert: One touch of my brow and 
you'll find my forehead is as cold 
and damp as the tomb. 

PreRRETTE: Mildew on the brain, that’s 

what you have. I always said you 





were a drip. 

Easert: That settles it. I will not 
stay here to be insulted. I’ll vanish 
in a blue flame. 

PreRRETTE: You'll do nothing of the 
sort. You’ll stay right here and do 
the number we promised the kids. 
Why do you think I’ve been waiting 
for you all this time? I suppose you 
thought it was because you are just 
naturally so irresistible. Well, it’s 
nothing of the sort. It’s only that I 
believe in sticking to our promises. 
We signed up for this floor show act 
a week ago and that means we’re go- 
ing through with it. So you can just 
give out with one of those crooning 
specialties. 

Easert: You talk like a mad woman. 

PrerRerTte: I am a mad woman, mad 
at you, and as soon as our act is over 
I’m going home. (Talking and laugh- 
ing off stage as masqueraders return). 
Here comes the gang, so let’s get set 
over here at the piano. (The party 
guests return to stage with much 
laughter. The Gypsy is still in the 
lead. EaGpert and PIERRETTE move 
over to piano at one side of stage.) 

Gypsy: Now, remember, you’ve taken 
an oath never to tell what we found 
on our ghost hunt. Cross your 
hearts and hope to die. And now, 
fellow masqueraders, we’re going to 
turn our party over to our master of 
ceremonies and let him introduce 
our floor show. Let’s give our M.C. 
a great big hand. (A fall boy wearing 
a long tailed coat, high silk hat and a 
pair of gym shorts moves forward.) 

Master oF CEREMONIES: Since this is 

to be a floor show in the literal sense 

of the word, let’s all sit down on the 





floor. No pushing or shoving. The 
best seats in the house are yours for 
the taking. Just flop down anywhere 
and get set for the big event of the 
evening. (7J'o Stace Hanps) Now if 
one of you gents will just bring the 
old microphone forward, we'll have 
the thrill of a lifetime. (Boys bring 
microphone to center of stage.) And 
now before we unmask and reveal 
ourselves to each other in our true 
colors, the management wishes to 
present the most sensational of all 
entertainers, that super-colossal 
heartbreaker, that inimitable moaner 
and groaner and crooner of tunes and 
croons, Bill Templeton, “The Voice” 
of Sheridan High. (There is loud 
applause. EGBERT is shoved into the 
spotlight at the microphone. PrErR- 
RETTE at the piano gives a few opening 
chords, EGBERT steps to the mike and 
begins an exaggerated crooning num- 
ber. As he gets under way with his 
song, his MoTHER and FaTHER enter 
and stand at one side, interested by- 
standers. As EGBERT approaches the 
climax of his crooning, the girls in the 
stage audience start to make “Sinatra”’ 
noises and swoon with delight.) 

Grrus (In audience on stage): Ooooooh! 
He’s divine! He’s wonderful! He’s 
making me swoon. I feel faint. 

MasTeR OF CEREMONIES: Atta boy, 
Bill. Atta boy! Slay ’em. You're 
knockin’ ’em cold. 

Moruer: Look, look, Henry! Already 
some of the girls are fainting. 

Fatuer: He’sa natural. A chip off the 
old block. 

Moruer: I told you all he needed was 
a little confidence. 

Fatuer: That caterwauling is enough 
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to send the whole crowd into hy- 
sterics. 

Moruer: He’s better than any wailing 
banshee I ever heard. (As EGBErRT 
finishes his “number,” the Master 
oF CEREMONIES leads in applause.) 

MASTER OF CEREMONIES: How about a 
great big hand for “The Voice” of 
Sheridan High . . . good old Bill 
Templeton! 

TEMPLETON (Entering): Who’s taking 
my name and my fame in vain? 
Who’s the guy in the winding sheet? 
(Striding up to Eapertr) Say, who 
are you, wise guy? And what’s the 
idea of stealing my act? I stole it 
from Sinatra in the first place and I 
have aright to it. Speakup. (Grab- 
bing him by the sheet.) Who are you? 

Easert (Giving a wild laugh tn imita- 
tion of “The Shadow’): Ha! Ha! 
Ha! I am the Ghost of Egbert 
Edwin Edison Engleheart, the third. 
Ha! Ha! Ha! (There are wild peals 
of laughter, the lights black out and 
nothing is heard but the screams of the 
terror-stricken masqueraders. When 
the lights go on, the stage is empty ex- 
cept for the original GHost FamILy.) 

Fatuer: Congratulations, my boy! 
You really pulled it off in fine style. 
Those kids won’t stop running and 
screaming for an hour. 

Morser: It was magnificent, son, 
simply magnificent! I never knew 
you had such a blood-curdling voice. 

Fatuer: At last we can hold our heads 
up with the best of them. From 
now on, you can haunt the finest 


families in two continents. (A 
stranger enters. He is wearing ordi- 
nary clothes.) 


STRANGER: Just a moment ,sir. You'll 
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pardon me for interrupting you, but 
I have a proposition to make to this 
young man. My card, Sir. (Hands 
card to Eapert who reads it aloud.) 

Easert: Silas P. Static, Program Di- 
rector of the Allied Broadcasting 
Company. 

STRANGER: As you see, I am scouting 
for radio talent and I believe this 
young man has a great future. I can 
make him a star of the airways. 

FaTHer: Not with my consent. That 
boy was born to haunt people and 
haunt people he shall. 

Moruer: Sh, Henry. Listen to what 
the man has to say. 

SrraNnGerR: But think for a moment, 
sir, what opportunities he’ll have on 
the radio. His voice will carry into 


millions of homes. 

Moruer: Think of it, Henry, millions 
of people shivering in the dark, hear- 
ing Egbert’s voice. What do you 
say, my boy? 

Easert: I think it’s a swell idea. After 
all, there’s not much future to ghost- 
ing, at least not on the old basis. I’d 
just as soon be a ghost star as any- 
thing else. 

Srrancer: That settles it, my boy, 
come down to my oflice in the morn- 
ing and sign the contract . . . a thou- 
sand dollars a week and a double 
bonus every Halloween. 

Moruer: You see, Henry, that’s what 
he gets for being a soft-hearted 
ghost. 

THE END 


The Bell of Dolores 


by Camilla Campbell 


Characters 
MANUEL, A Merzican Indian 
Francisco, an older Indian 
Rosa, his plump and jolly wife 
ROBERTO, a young Indian 
Don ALFREDO Exizonpo, a Spaniard 
Two PoLicEMEN 
MicueE. Hipatco, the village priest 
Marta, Roberto’s mother 
O_p Man 
Youne Giri 
Don Cagsar, a creole 
HERNANDO, the watchman 
ANTONIO, the courier 
Captain ALLENDE of the Spanish army 
Captain Gomez of the Mexican army 
VILLAGERS 
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Tre: September 15, 1810. Early eve” 
ning. 

Sertine: A street in the village of 
Dolores, Mexico. 

Ar Rise: MANvEL is dozing on the 
church steps, his head on his knees. 
Francisco and Rosa enter from 
right and stand looking at him, shak- 
ing their heads. FRANCISCO sets down 
a bundle he carries. 

Francisco: Ho! Manuel! Wake up, 
lazy dog. 

MANUEL: Francisco! Good day, Rosa. 
You are back, then, from San 
Miguel? 

Rosa: No, we are still there. You only 
dream us here. (All laugh.) 
























MANUEL (Eagerly): Did you bring the 
new rope for my bell? 

Rosa: Your bell! 

Francisco: The best piece of rope from 
the best rope-maker in the state of 
Guanajuato, if not in all Mexico. 
(Gives MANUEL a piece of rope, which 
he examines carefully) 

Rosa: And high time we brought some- 
thing to put you to work, amigo, if 
you’ve nothing better to do than nap 
all afternoon. A soft job you have as 
bell-ringer of Dolores. 

MANUEL (Drawing himself up proudly) : 
That is what you think, Rosa. It is 
without doubt the most important 
job in the village. Without my bell... 

Rosa (Teasing): You and your bell! 
You are more important, I suppose, 
than the good Father Hidalgo him- 
self? 

Francisco: Now, Rosa... 

MANUEL (Deflated): Well, no. Nobody 
in Dolores is more important than 
Father Hidalgo. That goes without 
saying. 

Rosa: Then it is noble of you to say it. 
I am glad to know... 

Francisco (Interrupting): Tell us, 
Manuel, did anything take place 
while we were away? 

Manve.: All was quiet, with Rosa 
gone. But truly, there was not one 
thing to ring my bell for except the 
church services. No weddings, no 
funerals, no fires .. . 

Francisco (With excitement): Ah, but 


hombre! We heard news in San 
Miguel! 

MANUEL: In truth? And what was 
that? 


Rosa: The Viceroy’s soldiers came last 
week and tore out all the olive trees! 











(Makes gestures of uprooting trees) 

MANUEL (Puts hands to head and rocks 
it): Ay de mi! How well I remember 
that day they rooted out our grape- 
vines which Father Hidalgo had 
taught us how to plant. 

Francisco: Yes, after all our work, 
and we could do nothing but stand 
by and watch. 

Rosa: And not even the Father could 
say a word. Ah, but the anger in his 
eyes. That was wonderful, that 
anger. Because his poor people were 
in trouble. 

Francisco: I do not understand these 
things that the soldiers of Spain do. 

Rosa: We are not supposed to under- 
stand, we Indians. We live as we are 
told, and why bother about why? 

MANUEL: But Rosa, the reason is 
simple. Since our country belongs to 
Spain, we live for the good of Spain. 
We in Mexico must not grow grapes 
and olives, because the Spaniards 
wish to make money by selling us 
wine and olive oil from the mother 
country. 

Rosa (Bitterly): And who has the 
money to buy wine and olive oil? 
Have you? 

Francisco (Ignoring Rosa): It is 
God’s law, then, that colonies must 
live only for the benefit of the mother 
country? 

Rosa: I think it is man’s law, not 
God’s. 

Francisco: Shush, wife! 
Spaniard hear you say that! 

Rosa: And why not, pray? My tongue, 
at least, is my own. I think I shall 
say it to Don Alfredo Elizondo him- 
self, that old gachupine! (FRANCISCO 
tries to hush her.) 
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MANUEL (Thoughifully): You should 
talk to the Father about this thing. 
But carefully, Rosa. He has ideas, 
too, on this business of nations own- 
ing other nations. (Quickly) Ay, he 
will be coming soon, and the rope 
not yet mended! Adios. A million 
thanks for bringing the rope. (He 
goes into the church. FRANCISCO 
picks up his bundle. Rosa adjusts her 
new shawl and they start to move 
toward left as RoBERTO enters. FRAN- 
cisco sets his bundle down while the 
boy walks up to them leisurely.) 

RosBerto: Welcome home, senora y 
senor. 

Rosa: Good afternoon, Roberto. 

Francisco: How goes everything with 
you? 

Roserto: All goes well with me, thank 
you. (Moves on toward right exit 
slowly and lifts hand in farewell 
gesture.) Adios. 

Francisco and Rosa (Looking after 
him): Adios! Adios! (They turn 
back and Francisco picks up his 
bundle. They start out left when they 
hear voices and footsteps. Don 
ALFREDO ELIzONDO and two PoLicE- 
MEN come in from left. FRANCISCO 
puts the bundle down again. He and 
Rosa move back as far as they can 
against the church wall.) 

Don AuFrepo: Imbeciles! Pigs! You 
can find him if you try. (He goes be- 
yond Francisco and Rosa, then turns 
back to look at them.) Have you seen 
the boy, Roberto, son of the widow, 
Maria? (FRaNcisco starts to speak 
until Rosa pulls on his arm. They 
shrug and say nothing.) Dogs! (To 
Pouice) They never talk! Find him! 
Find him! (The three exit right.) 


Rosa (Jn a spitting whisper): Don 
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Alfredo Elizondo, the gachupine, the 
so-proud Spaniard! 

Francisco: Now why do the police 
want Roberto? 

Rosa: It is something Don Alfredo has 
stewed up, you can be sure. He likes 
to see the jail filled. Come, Francisco. 
We will never get home. (FRANcISCO 
picks up his bundle and they are start- 
ing to leave when MANUEL comes out 
of the church.) 

MANUEL: There. It is good as new. Ha, 
you’re still here? 

Rosa: No, we’re still in San Miguel, 
remember? How you dream! (All 
laugh.) 

Francisco (Holding his bundle this 
time): Don Alfredo has the police 
after Maria’s son, Roberto. 

MANUEL: Ay de mi. That is a good 
boy. He could have done nothing 
wrong. 

Rosa: Tell that to Don Alfredo. Come, 
Francisco. (They exit left. MANUEL 
looks after them and shrugs. He 
settles himself on the steps, facing 
right. In a moment FaTtHEeR HipaLGo 
enters left.) 

Hipauao: Good evening, Manuel. 

MANUEL (Jumping up quickly and 
turning around, his face beaming): 
Good evening, Father! I have 
waited to tell you the bell rope is 
mended. There will be no trouble to 

ring it now. 

Hipaao: That is good, then. Our bell 
in Dolores is neither large nor fam- 
ous, but we would miss it were it not 
here, I think. 

MANUEL: Yes, Father, very much. 
(With a grin) Maybe you would have 
no one at mass if it didn’t ring? 

























Hmauco (Returns the grin companion- 
ably. The noise of a crowd of people 
coming toward them from the right 
drowns out his reply and causes both 
men to turn in that direction. The two 
POLICEMEN enter with RoBERTO be- 
tween them. They are followed by a 
group of angry VILLAGERS. HIDALGO 
raises a hand and stops them. Several 
start talking to him at once): Now, my 
children, calm yourselves. Roberto, 
what is happening here? (RoBERTO 
hangs his head and remains silent.) 

Mania (Angrily): They are taking him 
to jail! 

Otp Man (Pushing his way to the front 
of the group and speaking bitterly): 
Don Alfredo Elizondo says he stole 
a goat from him. 

Youne Gir: But I saw the very goat, 
Father, on the river bank. It had 
merely strayed. 

Marta: My son would not steal! 

Otp Man: But if Don Alfredo says he 
did, off to jail he goes. (Makes ges- 
ture of shooing) 

Hipauco: I shall see about this in the 
morning, Roberto. Go with them 
now and be patient. 

Roserto (Hopefully): You will help 
me, Father? 

Hiauco: I will do what I can, my son. 
(The crowd, less noisy but still mum- 
bling, exits left. Don Carsar stands 
looking after them. MANUEL re- 
mains on the church steps. HipaLco 
moves toward Don CaEsar.) It dis- 
turbs you, Don Caesar? 

Don Cagsar: It troubles me to see in- 
justice done. The gachupines, Fath- 
er, are ruining New Spain. (MAn- 
UEL comes closer to listen. He and 

HipauGo exchange glances.) 








Hipauco: Your father and mother are 
gachupines, Don Caesar, for they 
were born in the mother country, 
were they not? You speak against 
them? 

Don Caesar: I am creole, Father, like 
yourself, being born here. Is my 
father a better man than I because 
he was born in Spain and I in New 
Spain? Is there some magic in the 
air of the mother country which 
makes her children nobler than those 
of her American colony? (He stops 
and looks at MANvEL.) As for that, 
is there magic in the Spanish blood 
which makes it nobler than that na- 
tive to this land? 

Hipauaeo: Am I right in thinking, then, 
that you believe all men are equal 
in the eyes of God? 

Don Caesar: Exactly. Manuel is just 
as important as Don Alfredo, re- 
gardless of what Don Alfredo thinks. 

MANUEL: Thank you, Don Caesar. 

Hipaueo (Chuckling): And Don Al- 
fredo is just as important as Manuel, 
no matter what Manuel thinks. 

Don Carsar (Chuckling, too): Ah, yes, 
Manuel, just because you ring the 
bell... 

MANUEL (Protesting): Now, senores .. . 

Don Cagsar: Truly, Manuel, you and 
I are step-children in our own coun- 
try. (He begins to stride back and 
forth). You, also, Father. Can you 
become a bishop in your church? 
No, the bishops come from Spain! 
Can I become the Viceroy, or a 
governor, or a judge? No! They, 
too, must come from Spain. They 
must be gachupine! (He stops be- 
side HipaueGo and lowers his voice.) 
This is reckless talk and I could be 
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punished for it. But I know your 
great sympathy for the poor people. 
Is there nothing we can do? The 
gachupine has the Indian thrown in 
jail, and we in the middle — we 
creoles — stand by and do nothing! 

MANUEL (Touching Hipauco on the 
arm): Father, don’t you think... 

HipauGo: That we should tell him? 

MANvEL: Yes, Father. And there are 
two others, Rosa and Francisco. 
They are ready. Shall I bring them 
to you tonight? 

Don Carsar: Now I am curious in- 
deed! What talk is this? (MANUEL 
leaves with a parting salute which the 
two men acknowledge with nods.) 

H1pauco: Spain has ruled this part of 
America for three hundred years. 
Some of that rule has been good and 
some bad. Right now it is bad. 
Many of us think it is time to end 
that rule. There are those of us, 
Don Caesar, bold enough to plan a 
revolution. 

Don Caesar: A revolution? Against 
Spain? 

Hipauieo: Against Spain and against 
the gachupines. I can count on my 
faithful Indians and the peasants of 
mixed blood, but we need to enlist 
more creoles. Being that, and a 
lawyer, too, you could help us 
greatly. 

Don Cagsar: Father Hidalgo, you 

found Dolores a wretched village, 

and look what you have done to give 
our people a better life, both inside 
the church and out. The weaving and 
pottery factories, the tannery — 
they mean independence and self- 
respect for many families. If you 
wish to spread your good work to all 








New Spain, tell me what I can do to 
help. 

Hipauco: This is the story. The plot 
began in Querétaro, with a group 
calling itself a literary club. (He 
chuckles.) Our literature is that 
which Spain forbids us to read: the 
works of the liberals in the new 
United States and in France. 

Don Cansar: The smugglers keep 
busy! I have them, too, those books, 
in a wine barrel in my cellar. That 
Thomas Jefferson! What words! 

Hipauco: I have need of his eloquence. 
It is my part to write our declara- 
tion of independence, and to pro- 
claim it next December 12 during the 
big fair at San Juan de los Lagos. 

Don Cassar: A good time and place. 
So many people . . . But already it is 
the fifteenth of September. How 
much is done? (The stage begins to 
darken slowly except for one lighted 
window of the house) 

HipauGo: Not enough. I have guns 
and iron pikes in my cellar, and lead 
for bullets behind the book-shelves. 
It is our hope that so many will rise 
with us there will be no need for 
battles. But if we must fight, we 
shall be ready. 

Don Cazsar: Yes, that is the practical 
way. (They are lost in thought for a 
moment or so. HiLpaGo sighs.) 

Hipauco: Tonight I have some letters 
to finish and work to do on the proc- 
lamation. Perhaps you would help 
me? (He opens the door of his house. 

The light from inside falls on them.) 
Do you recall the declaration of in- 
dependence of the English colonies? 
“When, in the course of human 
events, it becomes necessary .. .”’ 








































Don Carsar: “. . . for one people to 
dissolve the political bands which 
have connected them with another 

Hipaveo: “. . . and to assume among 
the powers of the earth the separate 
and equal status to which the laws of 
Nature and of Nature’s God en- 
title them, . . .” 

Don Cagsar: “. . . a decent respect 
to the opinions of mankind requires 
that they should declare the causes 
which impel them to the separa- 
tion.”’ 

Boru: “We hold these truths to be 
self-evident, that all men are created 
equal, that they are endowed by 
their Creator with certain inalien- 
able rights, that among these are 
life, liberty and the pursuit of hap- 
piness. That to secure these rights, 
governments are instituted among 
men, deriving their just powers from 
the consent of the governed.” 

Hipautco: There is the key, Don 
Caesar: “‘the consent of the gov- 
erned.’? A startling idea, perhaps, 
to some. 

Don Cagsar: But so beautiful, so 
logical, so utterly just. (They enter 
the house and their figures are seen 
passing the window. The village 
watchman walks slowly across the 
stage right to left, carrying a lantern. 
He halts a moment before the lighted 
window, peers into the shadows of 
the church door and moves out left. 
A man slips out of the dark at the 
right and taps on the door. HipaLco 
opens it.) 

ANTONIO: 
Father? 

Hipauco: I am sealing the last one 


Are the letters ready, 
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now, Antonio. Wait here but a 
minute. (Closes door. ANTONIO slides 
into a shadow by the house. Soon 
HipauGo opens the door and hands 
him some papers.) This goes to 
Captain Allende at the barracks in 
San Miguel. This to the mayor of 
Querétaro. This note is for the 
mayor’s wife, Dofia Josefa. Go with 
God, Antonio, for the freedom of 
Mexico. 

Antonio: Thank you Father. I'll be 
back tomorrow night. (He slips out 
right as the watchman enters left. He 
peers into the church door, stops be- 
fore the lighted window, then goes out 
right. A man slips in from left, taps 
on door. Hipauao opens it.) 

HipauGo: Ah, Manuel! What news? 

MANUEL: I brought two men from the 
factory, Father, with a dozen more 
iron pikes. They are stacking them 
in the cellar. 

HipauGo: Good! Good! 

MANUEL: Rosa and Francisco had 
visitors. I will bring them tomorrow 
night to talk with you. 

Hrpauaco: There’s time enough. Now, 
say, who is this? (A man runs in 
from the right.) Captain Allende! I 
thought you would be in San Miguel! 

ALLENDE: We are betrayed, Father! 
A list of our names was sent to the 
Viceroy. The mayor and Dofia 
Josefa are in jail in Querétaro, along 
with others. The weapons we stored 
there were found and seized. 

MaNvuEL: Ay de mi! What misfor- 
tune! 

ALLENDE: Dojia Josefa sent a warning 
to me at the barracks. I rode as 
hard as I could. Left my horse by 
the river. So noisy... 
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Hipauao: Yes, yes. That was right. 
(He steps into the street with Don 
CaEsaR behind him.) 

ALLENDE: What shall we do? 
Hipaueo: Action must be taken at 
once! There is no time to be lost! 
ALLENDE: But we are not ready. We 

may not succeed. 

Hiauco: Better to do the best we 
can than to be captured and shot 
with nothing done. (Watchman 
enters _ right.) Hernando! Go 
quickly! Rouse all those who are 
with us. You know the ones. 

HerNanpo: Yes, Father. I go. (Sets 
down lantern and starts out left) 

Himauteo: Don Caesar, the risk is 
greater than I had expected. It is 
not too late for you to withdraw. 
Your name was not on the list. 

Don Cagsak: I shall see that it gets on 
the list, Father. I am with you to 
the end of this. 

HimauGo (Putting an arm across his 
shoulders): We shall yet see the op- 
pressor’s yoke broken and the frag- 
ments scattered on the ground. 

ALLENDE: My regiment at San Miguel 
will join us. (A handful of men and 
women, including Maria, come 
quietly on stage, watching Hipauco. 
He turns to Don CaxEsar and points 
to a group of three men.) 

Himaueo: Take these men and go to 
the jail. Release Roberto and the 
other peasants. The jailer is with 
us. He will give you the key. (They 
exit left.) Maria, show Captain 


Allende to the home of Don Afredo 
Elizondo. Captain, arrest him in the 
name of the new Republic of Mexi- 
co. We must not let him spread an 
alarm. 


Maria: We will put the gachupine in 





the jail he so likes to see filled! (They 
exit left as several others come on 
stage.) 

Hmautco: Ho! Manuel! My bell- 
ringer! Now be thankful for your 
mended rope. Swing on it harder 
than you ever have before. Our bell 
must be the proclamation I had not 
time to write. Ring it till it calls 
all the people of Dolores, and of the 
haciendas round about; till it calls 
all the people of Mexico! (The people 
on stage make way for MANUEL to 
run into the church. The stage be- 
gins to grow light with the coming of 
day. Soon the bell is heard, slow at 
first, then gaining in speed and vol- 
ume. More people enter, including 
the Op Man, Francisco and Rosa. 
Don Caxsar and a group including 
Roserto enter from left. Hmaico 
goes to the church steps and. stands 
there with an arm upraised as the bell 
continues to peal. Marta and Cap- 
TAIN ALLENDE enter from left, At- 
LENDE making a gesture to HipALGo 
that their mission was accomplished. 
The bell slowly dies away.) 

Outp Man: Why are we here, Father? 
It is too early for mass. 

Francisco: We see no fire! 

Himatao: My children, this day comes 
to us a new dispensation. Are you 
ready to receive it? Will you fight 
for the land your forefathers owned 
three centuries ago? Will you de- 
fend your religion and your rights? 
Will you make New Spain free? 
(Marta hurries into the church.) 

ALLENDE: No longer New Spain! 

Roserto: Viva Mexico! 

Au: Viva Mexico! (Marta returns 



































with the banner of Guadalupe and 

puts it into Hipaco’s hand.) 

Rosa: Mexico’s own saint! Our Lady 
of Guadalupe! 

Otp Man: She’s no gachupine! She 
belongs to us! 

Don Cazsar (Going to stand by Hip- 
ALGO): Long live Mexico! Long 
live our Lady of Guadalupe! Down 
with bad government! Down with 
the gachupines! 

Au: Long live our Lady of Guadalupe! 
Down with bad government! Down 
with the gachupines! 

Hipauieo: With that as our grito, our 
battle-cry, how can we lose? Let us 
march to San Miguel, to Guana- 
juato, to Querétaro, to the City of 
Mexico! Come! We shall arm our- 
selves. (Exit right followed by all on 
stage repeating the grito until it fades 
away offstage. The curtain closes 
very slowly. Lights dim and rise as 
curtain opens very slowly. MANUEL, 
his hair now streaked with white, 
dozes on the church steps. Rosa, 
wearing a tattered shawl, and Marta, 
bent and lame, enter left. Each car- 
ries flowers.) 

Marta: That Manuel! Every year he 
becomes more lazy! Every year 
for, now, how many years, Rosa? 

Rosa: Fourteen, Maria. It is a long 
time. Don’t let your heart be hard 
against Manuel. He has had no 
joy since we lost the good Father 
Hidalgo. 

Maria (Sharply): And who in Mexico 
has had joy? Fight, fight, fight. 
Win and lose. Fight some more. 
And my Roberto shot down in the 
first battle. 

Rosa: It’s true my Francisco lived two 








years longer. But never again did I 
see him after he marched away that 
sixteenth of September. Hiding in 
the hills with Morelos. Knowing the 
revolution was lost, but not giving up 
till he was captured and shot by the 

King’s soldiers. (MANUEL has roused 

and listened. He rises to stand before 

the two women.) 

MANUEL: In one way you are fortu- 
nate. Your son and your husband, 
even in death, were returned to 
Dolores. You can keep their graves 
fresh with flowers. Does anyone put 
flowers on the grave of Miguel 
Hidalgo, buried in shame there in 
the wild north where he was be- 
trayed and ambushed? And me out 
of my head with fever and not there 
to stand with him before the firing 
squad? Why do I live while he lies 
in a traitor’s grave? He who died 
for us . . . (He stops to listen to a voice 
offstage.) 

Gomez (Off): Hold my horse, boy. I’ll 
not be long. (Appears on stage from 
right, breathless and excited) Good 
afternoon. I am Captain Gomez of 
the Army of Mexico. 

MANUEL, Rosa and Maria: 
afternoon, Captain. 

Gomez: I have news of the greatest 
importance! I look for the mayor 
and the bell-ringer. 

MANUEL: ‘I, Captain, am the bell- 
ringer of Dolores. 

Gomez: Call the villagers together 
then, quickly. 

MANUEL (Suspiciously): And why, 
Captain? Is it new taxes we must 
pay? (The captain hands him a 
written message.) 

Gomez: This letter is from President 
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Guadalupe Victoria himself! Only 

to Dolores has he written a letter 

himself! Now will you summon 
your people to hear it? 

MANUEL (Looking at the paper care- 
fully): Yes, Captain. 

Rosa: I will show you the home of Don 
Caesar, our mayor. It is just over 
here. (She points to right and she and 
captain exit right.) 

Maria (Clutching MANUEL’s arm): 
What did the letter say? 

MaNvuEL: You know I can’t read, 
Maria. But the Captain said Presi- 
dent Guadalupe Victoria. And there 
was a seal this big! 

Maria: H’mm. Guadalupe Victoria 
was a general in the revolution, I 
have heard. (With mounting excite- 
ment) Ring that bell, Manuel! I’ve a 
feeling . . . (She stands with raised 
fist as MANUEL enters the church and 
she hears the bell dong softly. Don 
CAESAR enters right, wearing a cape 
and limping so that he appears to be 
older. He is followed by Rosa and 
Captain Gomez. Villagers begin to 
come on stage from left and right and 
walk toward the church listlessly. 
Don CaersaR faces them from the 
steps and raises a hand for silence. 
MANUEL comes out of the church and 
stands beside him.) 

Don Cagsar: Fourteen years have 
passed, people of Dolores, since 
Father Miguel Hidalgo stood here 
and lighted the torch of freedom in 
our land. Fourteen years ago, and 
six months later he was dead, shot 
as a traitor, and Captain Allende 

with him, and many others. (The 

people stir about and whisper a little.) 

Some thought the cause was lost and 





Others carried on the 
fight — Morelos — Guerrero — 


gave up. 


Iturbide. Now comes the news we 
have thirsted for: Mexico is a Re- 
public! On October 10th the new 
legislature named Guadalupe Vic- 
toria our first president! (The 
people stand still in amazement, then 
begin to shout.) 

Aut: Viva Mexico! 
President! 

Don Cagsar: Here with me is the 
bearer of the news, Captain Andrés 
Gomez. (Gomez bows.) He brings 
also a request from the President. 
(GomEz hands the message to Don 
CaEsAR and gestures to him to read it 
aloud.) “Your beloved priest, al- 
though not the first to have the idea 
of independence, nor yet the one to 
see that idea succeed, nevertheless is 
truly the father of our republic. By 
his vision and his example he in- 
spired others to continue the fight 
he began. The official holiday of the 
Republic of Mexico shall be the 
sixteenth of September, to commem- 
orate the day the grito was first 
shouted in Dolores.” 

Rosa: Let us call our village Dolores 
Hidalgo! 

Au.: Yes, yes! Dolores Hidalgo! 

Don Carsar (Waits for the excitement 
to simmer down, then reads): “Since 
the holiday and the grito belong now 
to the nation, there is a request I 
would make of you. It is my wish 
that the bell of Dolores which rang 
out the call to arms should be hung 
in the national capital. (The people 
shuffle and shrug and some shake their 
heads ‘‘no.’’) Every year, on Sep- 

tember 16, it will be rung for all the 
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people of the Republic. The grito 
shall be repeated to keep us aware 
of the price of our deliverance, to re- 
mind us anew of the brave men who 
died for us.” (Don Cazsar folds 
the paper.) What is your wish? 
(No one replies as all on stage turn 
toward MANUEL.) 


MANUEL: My bell? To leave Dolores? 


Here he stood, Father Hidalgo, with 
his face shining with a great light. 
He told me, “Manuel, ring that bell 
as it has never rung before.” And 
I did. And not afterwards have I 
rung it so. Since the Father died its 
voice has been soft, for it mourned 
with the rest of us. (He sighs.) It 
would not seem right for the bell to 
be taken to the great capital while 
he lies in a forgotten grave. 


Gomez: The President has ordered 


that Miguel Hidalgo be re-buried 
with honors in the City of Mexico. 
A fine monument is to be built there 
for him. 


MANUEL: Then, Don Caesar and my 


friends, you may give the bell to 
Mexico. Only let me ring it once 
more as I did that day in 1810, this 
time for success. Let me ring it once 
more for Dolores, then you may have 
it for Mexico. 


Au: Ring it, Manuel, ring it! (He 


bounds into the church. Marta 
throws her flowers into the air to em- 
brace Don Caxrsar. Others embrace 
as the bell peals out strongly and the 
curtain closes.) 





THE END 
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Part Two Intermediates 
The Ghost Walks Tonight 
by Jessie Nicholson 
Characters Bun: They aren’t bones, silly. They’re 
Bup 


Henry, his friend 

PEEWEE, Henry’s small brother 

Jor, a burglar 

Au, his dull-witted companion in crime 

PoLice OFFICER 

Dick 

SAM 

BILLY 

GINNY 

Susan 

NANCY 

Time: Early evening, Halloween. 

Serrine: The living room of an aban- 
doned old house. 

At Rise: The room ts unoccupied. After 
a moment Bup and Henry peer in 
from an open window. They are hold- 
ing lanterns aloft. PEEWEE squeezes 
in between them, wearing a sheet and 
carrying a jack-o-lantern. 

Henry: Gosh, it looks awfully spooky 
in there. 

Bup: So what? That’s the way a 
haunted house is supposed to look. 
Come on — I'll go first. (He leaps 
over the sill. Henry follows, and 
then PEEWEE, with some difficulty, 
wriggles his way in too. Footlights 
come up dimly.) 

Henry (Pointing with trembling finger 
to table): L — look at the pile of — of 
bones! 
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just chunks of fallen plaster from 
that hole in the ceiling. (Pointing 
upwards — then enthusiastically) 
What a perfectly swell place for a 
ghost! 

PrEEwWEE (Loudly): I wanna go home. 

Bup: Aw, there’s nothing to be scared 
of, Peewee. Just an old, empty 
house, isn’t it, Hen? 

Henry: Yeah, I guess so. I kind of 
wish we weren’t going to stay here 
all night though. 

PEEWEE (Howling): I wanna go home. 

Henry (Jn disgust): Why didn’t you 
think of that sooner? I’d have been 
glad to have left you there. But no, 
you bawled until Mom said we had 
to take you along. 

PEEWEE (Dejectedly): I though we 
were going to everybody’s house and 
get our bags filled up. (Looking un- 
happily into the empty paper bag he 
has been hopefully carrying) 

Bup: Shucks — that’s only for little 
kids. 

PreEwEE: But I am a little kid. (Start- 
ing to howl again) 

Bup: What are we going to do with 
him? 

Henry (Taking a bag of candy out of 
his pocket reluctantly and dumping tt 
in PEEWEE’Ss bag): I was saving these 
for later but I guess we’ve got to 








shut him up. Now, Peewee, you can 
take your jack-o-lantern and walk 
up and down in front of the house. 
Then you can warn us if you see any- 
body coming. 

PEEWEE: Who are you (Sniffling) ex- 
pecting? 

Bun: Oh, just some old ghosts, goblins 
and witches. (PEEWEE begins yell- 
ing again.) 

Henry (Jn disgust): Now, see what 
you did. 

Bun: They’re just kids dressed up like 
you are, Peewee. And they’re going 
to try and scare us out of here. Hen 
and I bet them we'd stay all night in 
this fine old haunted house. If we 
win we each get a double scoop ice 
cream cone. And we'll share with 
you if you’ll be good and do what 
you're told. (PEEWEE howls louder 
than ever.) 

Henry (Jn exasperation): What’s the 
matter now? 

PrEwEE: I want a whole ice cream cone 
for myself! 

Henry: All right — all right — so you 
get a whole ice cream cone. Come 
on, out the window you go. (They 
lift him over the sill quickly.) 

Bup (Rubbing his hands together ex- 
pectantly): Now, with it a little quiet 
around here, we can really enjoy 
this fine old haunted house. 

Henry (Shivering, as he looks around 
apprehensively): It’s too quiet if you 
ask me. (A creaking noise ts heard 
offstage.) W-what was that? 

Bup: Aw, just the wind blowing a 
shutter. There are a lot of loose 
ones on the front of the house. I 
noticed them when we came in. 

Henry: Oh-h — say, where did you 
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tell your mother you were going to 
stay tonight? 

Bup: At your house — what’d you tell 
your mother? 

Henry: That I was going to stay at 
yours. I kind of wish I was. 

Bup: You getting cold feet or some- 
thing? 

Henry: I guess not. Only it is kind of 
lonesome here all by ourselves. 

Bup (Enthusiastically): What do you 
say we explore? 

Henry (Falteringly) : Ex-explore? 

Bup: Sure—why not? We might 
find some hidden treasure in this 
good, old haunted house. 

Henry (Jn a hollow voice): Or a ghost. 

Bup (Scoffingly): I don’t believe in 
ghosts. 

Henry (Swallowing): Me either. (The 
rattle of a heavy chain is heard and 
Henry grabs hold of Bun fearfully. 
Even Bun looks startled.) 

Bun: Creepers — what do you suppose 
that was? (They have their backs 
toward the window and PEEWEE leans 
in and drops an automobile tire chain 
noisily on the floor. With a yowl 
Bup and Henry leap a foot in the air. 
PEEWEE giggles convulsively. Both 
boys spin around.) 

PreEewEk (Still giggling): It sure doesn’t 
take much to scare you fellows. Just 
a little bitty old chain I found under 
the window. 

Henry (Furiously): What’s the big 
idea? 

Bup: Yeah — what are you trying to 
do, Peewee? Hen thought the ghost 
was walking for sure. 

Henry (Exzpostulating): I thought — 
what do you mean, I thought? 
(PEEWEE backs hastily out of sight.) 
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to Bup (Placatingly): Aw, come on, Hen, their d-d-dead. I know. I’ve seen 
let’s explore. "em walkin’. 

tell Henry: Well— you go first, then. Jor (Disgusted): Seen what, stupid? 
(Henry follows Bup through door on Au: Like I s-s-said — haunts and ghosts 


at right wall, upstage. Footlights out but 





come up again a moment later when 


—yeow! (AL has suddenly spied 
PEEWEE’S sheeted figure as he creeps 


me- PEEWEE thrusts his head in at the out from opposite side of sofa to get a 
window with his lantern.) glimpse of strangers. PEEWEE hastily 
d of PEEWEE: Hey, Henry — Bud — where draws back behind the sofa again.) 
are you? There’s someone coming Jor: What ails you anyhow? (AL 
you down the road. (When the boys fail points a trembling finger towards the 
to appear, PEEWEE scrambles through sofa but is unable to get any words out. 
the window.) I don’t want to meet JOE goes to look where Au is pointing 
ight up with any old goblins, witches or but finds nothing.) Sometimes I 
this ghosts. I’ll just hide behind the think you’re not quite right in the 
sofa so they won’t see me. (He head. Nobody’s there. Come on, 
10st. squeezes behind the sofa with his jack- we'll look the joint over. We might 
e in o-lantern. Lights out except for blue even get a little shut-eye before we 
overhead. Enter two burglars with have to lamb outa here. 
(The flashlights, their caps pulled low and Au (Running a finger nervously inside 
and black kerchiefs tied over the lower parts his collar): But Joe, I s-s-aw a haunt 
ully. of their faces. Footlights come up —honest. I saw it with my own 
dimly. Au is very big and clumsy- eyes. 
pose looking and is carrying a small black Jor (Growling): You see too much — 
packs bag which he sets on the table. Jor is that’s what. Come on now, get 
leans small, thin and sharp-voiced.) movin’. (He prods him with his 
chain Jor (Pulling down his kerchief): 1 figger flashlight. They exit through second 
yowl this oughta be a good place to lie low door on right wall, downstage. PEE- 
e air. for a couple of hours. (Scratches WEE crawls out from behind the sofa 
Both match with which he appears to light —_ and puts his pumpkin lantern on the 
otl lamp on table. Actually turns on table.) 
esn’t electric switch. Footlights come up PrewreE: Gosh — they must have bet 
Just full.) somebody they could sleep in this 
under § Ax. (Who stutters, speaking through his good, old haunted house all night, 
kerchief) : If th-there are no h-haunts! too. I wonder if they’re going to get 
e big Joe (Yanking down At’s_kerchief double scoop ice cream cones if they 
which falls to the floor): Whatcha win. (He spies black bag burglars 
ing to talkin’ about? have left on table and approaches it 
ghost Au: You know, Joe — g-g-ghosties in with curiosity.) I didn’t notice this 
their nighties! black bag before. I guess I’ll just 
tht — Jor: Aw, cut it out, Al. Be your age. see what it’s got in it. (He picks tt 
ught? Au (Protestingly): But J-Joe, it’s Hal- up and is about to open it when voices 
sight.) loween, when the g-g-graves give up are heard outside window. PEEWEE 
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scurries behind the sofa again, taking 

the bag with him. Enter three boys and 

three girls in Halloween costumes, 
carrying lanterns.) 

Susan (Pointing to PeEwer’s lantern 
on table): Look kids—a jack-o- 
lantern. They must be here. 

Dick (Jeeringly): Looks to me like 
they’ve run off — left their lantern 
in their hurry. 

Sam (Picking up Av’s black kerchief off 
the floor): Say, what’s this? Do you 
suppose Henry’s started wearing 
bandanas? (The girls giggle.) 

Bruty (Grabbing kerchief): I know what 
to use it for. (He is dressed to look 
like a tramp with his cap pulled low, 
and he ties kerchief over lower part of 
face. Threateningly with his hand 
cocked like a gun.) Stick ’em up! 

Nancy: Oh, Billy, you’re a panic. 
(There is a loud noise offstage right 
like someone falling over a heavy ob- 
ject. A hush falls on the group.) 

Ginny (Falteringly) : W-what was that? 

Dick (Cheerfully): Must be Hen and 
Bud tripping over the ghost. 

Bruxy (Pulling down kerchief): Come 
on kids, let’s hide in the other room, 
(Pointing to door on left wall) and 
give them a real scare when they 
come in. 

Sam (Picking up chain by window): 
We'll take this good, old chain with 
us. We can make plenty of ghostly 
noises with that. (They all exit 
through left side door, NANCY carry- 
ing Perwer’s lantern. Enter Jor 
and Au through right door downstage, 
Au limping painfully and groaning.) 

Joe: Pipe down, will you. Why 
couldn’t you look where you were 

goin’? 








Au (Reproachfully): In the d-d-dark, 
Joe? 

Jor (Disgustedly): Those big feet of 
yours would fall over each other in 
the middle of Main Street at high 
noon! Now, where’s that bag? 

Au (Looking all around stupidly): I’m 
s-s-sure I left it right here on the 
t-t-table, Joe. 

Jor: You’re sure — that’s just fine and 
dandy. How can you be sure you’re 
sure? 

Au (Scratching his head): Maybe I’m 
not s-s-sure, Joe. 

Jor (Slowly, painstakingly): Listen Al, 
try and think — way back to five 
minutes ago. (Then shouting, his 
face close to Au’s) What did you do 
with that bag? 

Au (Suspiciously): Maybe the g-g-ghost 
took it! 

Jor (Groaning): You oughta have your 
brains examined — what there is of 
‘em. 

Au (Pleased): My b-b-brains, Joe? 
Gee, thanks. 

Jor (Roughly): Come on, find that bag. 
(Jor begins turning the room inside 
out, throwing the upholstered cushions 
from the sofa on the floor and tossing 
papers and books about in a perfect 
frenzy. Au follows him around, 
picking up things after him.) 

Au (Muttering): Gee, you’re making an 
awful’m-m-mess of this place, Joe. 
(While their backs are turned, PEx- 
WEE creeps out and draws one of the 
sofa cushions behind the sofa. When 


Au picks up cushions to replace them, 
he fusses with them confusedly, trying 
to make two go where three should be. 
Jor is still tossing things around. AL 
tries to attract Jon’s attention and 
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failing this, follows him about, tugging 

at his sleeve.) 

Jor (Shaking him off): Let go of me. 
What’s the matter with you anyhow? 

Au: One of the cushions is m-m-missin’ 
Joe. It just sort of (Swallowing hard) 
d-d-disappeared. (PEEWEE slides 
the cushion out again while Au is 
explaining.) 

Jon (Turning around): There’s your 
cushion, dummy — right in front of 
your eyes. (AL stares at it open- 
mouthed. Chain can be heard clank- 
ing in room offstage left.) 

Au (In a panic): I’m g-g-gettin’ outa 
here — but fast. (He makes a leap 
through the window.) 

Joe (Shouting): Come back here, 
stupid. (He follows after him just as 
Dick opens the door a crack and peers 
into room.) 

Dick (Entering): Come on, kids, 
they’re gone. Whew — did we give 
them a scare! You should have seen 
Bud’s legs flying through the win- 
dow. 

Sam (Who has crossed to the opposite 
side of room): I wish we could have 
heard what they were saying. These 
old walls must be pretty thick. (He 
knocks on wall experimentally. His 
knock is returned, apparently from 
somewhere upstairs. GINNY screams, 
Nancy grabs Susan by the arm.) 

Bruty (With assumed bravado): Try it 
again, Sam. See what happens. 
(Sam knocks again but timidly this 
time. His knock is returned as be- 
fore.) 

Ginny: Let’s go home, kids. 
like this place. 

Nancy: Me either. 


I don’t 


Dick: Now, wait a minute. We've got 
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to view this thing scientifically. 
There must be some kind of an echo 


here. It was the same number of 
raps each time. See, I’ll show you. 
(He raps three times distinctly but 
this time the raps are followed by a 
terrific clatter offstage like that of an 
iron bar falling down a flight of stairs.) 

Brtty: Some echo! 

Ginny (Who has started for the window, 
drawing back): Someone’s coming. I 
hear footsteps. 

Sam: Must be Bud and Henry again. 
Nobody else ever uses this old back 
road but us kids. Let’s hide quick 
before they get here. (They exit 
hurriedly through door on left. A mo- 
ment later Jon and Au enter, Jon 
pushing Au ahead of him through the 
window.) 

Joe: Now, you do what you’re told 
when you're told to do it, dummy — 
understand? 

Au (Penitently) : Y-y-yes, Joe. 

Jor: You gotta stir them cobwebs outa 
your brain and remember what you 
did with that bag — understand? 

Au: C-c-cobwebs, Joe? Did you say 
cobwebs? 

JoE (Growling): Stop asking questions 
and start answering a few. 

Au: Yes, Joe. Maybe if I lie d-d-down 
on the sofy, the blood ’ill rush to my 
feet outa my head and I can t-t-think 
more clearly. (JoE paces back and 
forth nervously, still searching for the 
bag as Au lies pondering the situation 
Suddenly he leaps up with a sharp 
cry of pain.) I’ve b-b-been stabbed 

in the back. I told you g-g-ghosts 
were walkin’ tonight! 

Jor: Nonsense! What kind of a ghost 
could stab you in the back? It’s 





probably that pin in your suspenders. 
What am I gonna do with you? Here 
we pull a job that would put us on 
easy street and you gum up the 
works like always. You bring me 
nothin’ but bad luck. 

Au (Penitently): I’m s-s-sorry, Joe. 
Maybe I should go and d-d-drown 
myself or somethin’. 

Jor (Pounding the wall in a fury): I 
pretty near knock my brains out 
tryin’ to make somethin’ worth- 
while outa you and what do I get — 
(The pounding is answered from 
above. More slowly, looking up) and 
—and what do I get? 

Au (Shakily): A — a message from the 
d-d-dead — maybe? You can’t 
s-s-say you didn’t hear that, Joe boy. 

Jor: No, I guess I can’t. What’s goin’ 
on here anyhow? Are we bein’ 
double-crossed? Come on upstairs. 
We'll look into this right off. 

Au (Running a finger inside his collar 
nervously): If it’s all the s-s-same to 
you Joe, I’ll stay here. 

Jor: Oh, no you don’t. I don’t trust 
you outa my sight. Come on, we’ll 
try this other door. It oughta get us 
upstairs. (AL shuffles after Jon, try- 
ing to shrink down behind him, through 
door at right, upstage. Bup and 
Henry enter through window.) 

Henry: It was lucky that trellis was 
right by the window so we could get 
away before the gang got upstairs. 
They’re going to get good and fooled 
when they try and find us. Boy, I 
bet we gave them a scare. 

Bup: Hey —I just thought of some- 
thing. Where’s Peewee? 

Henry (Leaning out the window and 

calling in a stage whisper): Ps-st, 











Peewee — where are you? (There is 
no reply, nor is there any response 
from behind sofa.) 

Bup: He must have gone home. 

Henry (Worrtedly): Mom’s not going 
to like this very much. Maybe I'd 
better go home, too. 

Bup: Now, Hen, you’ve got to stick 
this thing out. Remember, our 
honor is at stake. 

Henry: Yeah, I suppose so. Hey — 
look — what’s that moving there be- 
side the sofa? 

Bun: It’s just a little, old black bag. 
It couldn’t have been moving. 

Henry: But I tell you I saw it come 
sliding out. (PEEWEE yawns noisily 
and both boys back hastily away.) 
Come on, let’s go home. 

Bup (In loud stage whisper): Don’t you 
see — it’s just one of the kids trying 
to scare us. Act as though you 
didn’t notice anything. (He begins 
to whistle tunelessly.) 

Henry (Pointing to bag): I wonder 
what’s in it? 

Bup (Hoarsely): That’s what they 
want you to wonder. I wouldn't 

touch it with a ten-foot pole. 

Henry (Speculatively): Still, I’d kind 
of like to know. (While Bun gets 
down on the floor and tries to peer be- 
neath the sofa, HENRY tiptoes over to 
bag and opens it cautiously. Raising 
his voice) Jiminy crickets! (He 
lifts up handful of paper money won- 
deringly) Look what’s in here! 

Bup (Sitting up and staring in awe): 
Jeepers — those kids must have 
found the hidden treasure in this 
house before we did. 

Henry: I don’t think it’s hidden 

treasure. It’s nice and new and 
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clean looking. I think it’s — stolen 
money! (Fearfully) Somebody may 
even be bound and—and gagged 
behind the sofa there. 

Bup (Darkly): Or shot maybe — that 
kind of sounded like a groan before! 

Henry: We’ve got to do something. 

Bub: Yeah — but what? 

Henry (In a hollow voice): We've got 
to look — and — see! (Bun shakes 
his head but Henry, suddenly em- 
boldened, pulls sofa out to left, reveal- 
ing PEEWEE, curled up asleep. Squeal- 
ing) Bud — it’s Peewee. (And then 
in sudden terror when PEEWEE doesn’t 
move) He’s unconscious! 

Bup: Shucks, he’s just asleep. Must 
have kicked that good old bag out 
while he was dreaming. (Shouting) 
Pee-wee! (Leans over and shakes him.) 

PEEWEE (Sitting up and rubbing his 
eyes): Where — where am I? 

Henry (Jn disgust): Well, you’re not 
home in bed. What’s the big idea — 
sleeping under the sofa? 

PEEWEE (Jndignantly): I was not 
asleep. I — I was just hiding. 

Henry: Who were you hiding from? 

PrEwEE: Oh, from all the ghosts, gob- 
lins and witches and — and Al and 
Joe of course. 

Bup and Henry (Together): Al and 
Joe? 

PEEWEE: Yeah. Boy, did I have a 
good time scaring them! (Giggling) 
I like Halloween. 

Henry (Pressingly): Yes, but who are 
Al and Joe? 

PEEWEE: Why, they’re staying here all 
night just like we are. 

Henry (Falteringly): S-staying all 
night? 

PEEWEE (Yawning): Yeah—TI bet 
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they’ve gone to bed right now — per- 
haps. Joe was pretty mad when 
they couldn’t find that good old bag. 
I guess maybe it’s got their pajamas 
in it. 

Bup (Snickering nervously): Some pa- 
jamas! 

Henry (Excitedly): Al and Joe must 
be burglars, all right. And they’re 
hiding out somewhere kere this very 
minute! (The door on left wall opens 
mysteriously and closes again squeak- 
ily.) 

Bup: Ye-ow! 
window.) 
PEEWEE (Giggling): Who’s afraid of 

ghosts now? 

Henry (Swallowing hard): Me. Come 
on. (Dragging PEEWEE towards the 
window) 

Peewee: But Henry, (Pointing towards 
the door on left) That’s only — (He 
gets no further for HENRY boosts him 
through the window and follows after 
him hastily. The other children enter 
from left laughing.) 

Dick: That sure was showing them. 
Do they scare easy! 

Ginny: I’m getting tired of this silly 
game. I’d rather be out ringing 
doorbells. 

Nancy: Me too. 

Bruty: Say look — they left a little bag 
on the table. 

Sam (Cautiously): Probably on pur- 
pose. I wouldn’t touch that little 
old bag with a ten-foot pole. 

Dick: Me either. They needn’t think 
they can catch us that easy. I won- 
der what’s in it? 

Nancy (Running her tongue over her 
lips): Maybe a midnight snack. 

Sam: Do you really think so? I’m aw- 


(He jumps through the 








fully hungry. 

Bruxy (Testing the bag for weight): It’s 
kind of heavy but not too heavy. 
Say kids, did you ever taste Mrs. 
Baxter’s banana cream pie. It’s one 
of Henry’s favorite dishes. 

Ginny: Yum, yum! 

Dicx: And Bud’s mother makes swell 
fudge cake with frosting two inches 
thick! 

Bruty (Still testing bag for weight): 
Could be, fellows. 

CHILDREN (Jn chorus): Let’s open it. 
(They all crowd around Bixy as he 
opens the bag. A loud groan of dis- 
appotniment goes up.) 

Bitty (Disgustedly): Only some old 
money! 

Sam (Grabbing a handful and throwing 
it in the air): Must be play money. 
Bud and Henry trying to make an 
impression. Who did they think 
they were going to fool? 

Susan: Yeah — who? (She throws some 
more of the money around. All the 
others do likewise.) 

Ginny (Suddenly): Ss-sh, kids. I 
think I heard something. (They all 
listen. Muffled sounds are heard 
offstage, right.) 

Briiy: Maybe Bud and Hen have come 

back and are sneaking around the 


place. Let’s hide before they come 
in here. (They all exit through door 
on left. Au enters through door on 


right, upstage.) 

Au (In dismay): G-G-gee, Joe, there 
must have b-b-been a strong wind 
blowin’ in here or — or somethin’. 
(Enter Jozn, pushing Au aside.) 

Jor: Well — how do you like that? 

Au: I t-t-told you there was a g-g-ghost 
at work. See, the sofy’s even been 








pushed out. That’s where it was 
hiding, like I told you, J-J-Joe. 

Jor: Let’s pick up the dough quick and 
scram outa here. I don’t like the 
looks of things. 

Au: Me either, Joe. They say you 
e-c-can’t take it with you but some 
g-g-ghost was tryin’ to, I guess. 
(They start gathering up the money on 
hands and knees. As they crawl be- 
side sofa, they get out of range of vision 
of door on left except for their feet. 
Bitty opens the door and peers in 
cautiously. He has pulled kerchief 
over lower part of face.) 

Bitty (Stepping into room, holding 
hand in pocket like a gun cocked): 
Stick ’em up you lugs or I’ll fill you 
with slugs! (At and Jor come up 
slowly, hands raised. At unexpected 
sight of burglars, Bity’s knees begin 
to buckle and he gives a low groan, 
dropping his pose of gunman. Joxz 
makes a dive for him. At the same 
time a Po.ice OFFICER appears at 
the window with Bup, Henry and 
PEEwEE behind him. Orricer climbs 
in hastily, the boys follow.) 

Orricer (Sharply): Hands up, men. 

Jon (Without turning): I'll take care of 
this little punk Al, you take care of 
that one. (He wrestles with Bry. 
Enter other boys and girls from left, 
girls gasping in fright, boys pitching 
in to help Brtiy get Joz down on the 
floor. Au turns around and sees of- 
ficer with revolver aimed at him.) 

Au: B-B-but Joe — this is no t-t-time 
for playin’ cops and robbers. (Orri- 
CER slips a pair of handcuffs over 
Au’s hands and then handcuffs Jox, 
who has been subdued by the combined 
efforts of Sam, Bruty and Dicx.) 
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Orricer (To children): Boys, I’ve got 
to hand it to you. You’ve all done 
a splendid job — you (Turning to 
Bup and Henry) for reporting a sus- 
pected crime promptly and you (To 
the others) for bringing down a crimi- 
nal so courageously. 

Ginny ([ndignantly): How about us 
girls? Don’t we get any credit? 

Susan: Yeah — how about us? 

OrFiceR (Smothering a smile): Ah — 
er — yes, of course you get credit. 
A beautiful girl always acts as an 
incentive to encourage a man’s 
bravery. (The girls titter.) 

Sam (Disgustedly): All they did was 
scream. 

Orricer: And what’s more, there’s a 
reward offered for these crooks, Rat- 
face Joe McGirk and Dopey Al 
Swenson. I recognized them right 
off. They’re wanted in a good many 


cities, and you children will get a 
share of the reward money. 

Au (Happily): D-d-did you hear that, 
Joe? They’re going to w-w-win 
money on us! That’s nice. I guess 
it s-s-sort of makes us famous — huh, 
Joe? 

Jor (Sullenly): Pipe down, dummy. 
(PEEWEE, who has been hiding be- 
hind Henry, still wearing his sheet, 
suddenly begins to howl.) 

Henry (Pulling him out in front of 
him): Now, what’s the matter with 
you? 

PEEWEE: You said we were going to 
win ice cream cones! 

Au (Who has begun to shake at the sight 
of PEEWEE’s sheeted figure): Ye-ow 
— Joe — a g-g-ghostie in his nightie! 
(He falls flat on the floor in a dead 
faint.) 

THE END 


Ship's Boy to the Indies 


by Esther MacLellan and Catherine V. Schroll 


Characters 
Senora Lopez 
Senor Lopez 
JUAN 
JORGE 
FELIPE 
CaTERINA 
SEnoR MANUEL 
Senora MANUEL 
Pepro Lopez 
CoLuMBUS 

Tm: July, 1492 


Sertinc: An inn on the outskirts of 
Palos, Spain. 

At Rise: Jorce and Juan, seated at 
the right of the stage, are mending their 
fishing nets. At the extreme left, 
Senora Lopez is bending over the 
huge fireplace. At the front is a long 
table where SENor Lopez sits talking 
to Senor and Senora MANUvEL. En- 
ter CATERINA and FELIPE. 

Senora Lopez: It’s time you were 
home, my dears. Don’t you know 
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yet that there’s always work for the 

children of an innkeeper? 

Caterina: I’m sorry, Mother. Felipe 
and I were down to the harbor, and 
the hours passed before we knew it. 

Senora Lopez:I daresay. You should 
have been born a boy, Caterina. I 
think you love the sea as much as 
your brothers do. 

Fevire: Not so much as I. 

CaTERINA: More, Felipe, more. 

Senor Lopez: Enough of that. Car- 
erina, help your Mother. Senor and 
Senora Manuel are here for dinner, 
and must not be kept waiting. 

Senora Lopez: I’ve two noble fowls, 
but the spit needs turning. Come, 
Caterina. 

CaTERINA: Please, Mother, can’t I 
help the boys with their nets? It’s 
so much more fun. 

Juan: Fun? What’s fun in this? 

Caterina: You can dream of the ocean 
while you mend the nets, but when 
you’re turning chickens, ugh! You 
think of nothing but the barnyard. 

Senora Lopez: Dreams are all very 
well, Caterina, but my beautiful 
birds aren’t to be burned for your 
foolishness. Come along. 

Caterina: Yes, Mother. 

Fe.ire: Let me, Mother. Poor Ca- 
terina has so many dull tasks. (He 
crosses to fireplace.) 

CaTerInA: Thank you, Felipe. How 
kind you are! (She sits beside JUAN 


and JoRGE. PEDRO enters from right.) 
Pepro (In great excitement): Brother! 
Neighbors! The admiral is coming! 
Senor MANveE.: What admiral? 
Prepro: Christopher Columbus, the 
admiral. 
Senora MANvEL: Christopher Colum- 
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bus? I never heard of him. 

Pepro: Ah, but you will, Senora, you 
will. His name will soon be better 
known than .. . than that of the 
king! 

Senora Lopez: Pff! How did he ever 
get to be an admiral? I say the man 
is mad. 

Senor Lopsz: Now wife, in matters of 
cooking no doubt you know best, 
but when it is a question of geog- 
raphy or sailing, let the men of the 
family decide. I always said that 
the plan of Columbus was sensible 
enough. Daring, yes, but nothing 
is won without courage. 

Senor MANUEL: What is the plan? 

Pepro: A pen! A paper! I'll show 
you. (JUAN gets him paper and pen. 
Pepro goes to the table and others 
group themselves around him.) Here’s 
Spain, see? And the Indies are over 
to the east, but far, far distant. 
Now Columbus says that the world 
is round, so... 

SeNoRA MANUEL: That wasn’t the way 
we were taught when I was young. 

Senor MANvEL: Times change, wife. 
Now all wise men agree that the 
world is round. 

Pepro: Well, Columbus’s plan is to 
sail west to reach the east. He says 
that the Atlantic is but a narrow sea, 
and this way will be shorter. 

Senora Lopez: The Atlantic narrow? 
It looks big to me. I shouldn’t care 
to be the one who had to prove such 
a wild idea. 

Caterina: I should. If I were only a 
boy, I’d run away to join Columbus. 

Senor Lopez (Laughing): I believe 
you would, Caterina. 


CaTERINA: Felipe would go. I know 
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he would. 

Pepro (Glancing around): And where 
is Felipe? Doesn’t he realize that 
we talk of his hero, Columbus? 

FeiPe (From the fireplace) : I am listen- 
ing, Uncle Pedro, be sure of that. 

JorGE: He turns the spit for Caterina. 

CaTERINA: Isn’t he good, Uncle? 

Pepro: Very good. It’s a tiresome job. 

SeNorRA Lopgz: Nowadays all the chil- 
dren think about is ships! 

SENOR MANUEL: Why not? Everyone 
in Palos talks of little else. Now 
your Columbus, Pedro, what does he 
do here? 

Pepro: He’s fitting up his ships and 
engaging a crew. 

SeENORA MANUEL: That won’t be easy. 
Few sailors will care to risk their 
lives crossing the great Atlantic. 

Pepro: On the contrary, Senora, Co- 
lumbus will not have the slightest 
difficulty. Those who first reach the 
Indies will be rich, rich beyond their 
wildest dreams. 

JorGE: How I should love to go! Those 
are the lands of gold and pearls. 

Juan: And spices. We could live like 
kings when we returned. 

Senora Lopez: What do boys know of 
the Indies? 

Senor Lopez: They’ve heard the talk. 
It’s in the very air. The Indies! 
Adventures! Riches! What more 
could a man ask? 

Senora Lopez: He could ask to stay 
home with his wife and family in his 
comfortable inn, and not dream of 
risking his life for a madman’s crazy 
nightmare! 

Senor Lopez: Perhaps. 
bus will get a crew. 

Pepro: He already has one member, 


But Colum- 
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ready and willing. 

JorGE: What, Uncle Pedro? Do you 
go with Columbus? 

Pepro: On the Santa Maria, whenever 
it is ready. 

Feuire (From the fireplace): If only I 
could go. How I would love to see 
the Indies. 

JorGe: You’re too young, Felipe. J 
want to go. 

Juan: And I say you’re too young, 
Jorge. I’m the oldest. 

Senora Lopez: And I say all of you 
are too young. Boys, mere boys! 
Columbus has come to Palos for men. 

Prepro: Boys will be signing on, too, 
sister. There are plenty of tasks for 
them on shipboard. 

Senora Lopsgz: Not for my sons! Not 
on a voyage to a land that no one has 
ever seen. 

Senor MANUEL: I have heard people 
talk of one Marco Polo. He saw 
strange lands and returned wealthy. 

JuaN: And so will I if Columbus will 
only have me. Uncle Pedro, you’re 
a friend of his. Speak a word for me. 

SeNorA Lopez: Indeed he will not. 

Pepro: Now, sister, think a bit. It’s 
a wonderful chance for a boy. I’ve 
already asked Columbus to sign on 
one of my nephews. 

Senora Lopez: You never did! 

Senor Lopez: Fine, Pedro. I’d be 
proud for one of my sons to make 
this trip. Which one goes with you? 

Prepro: That doesn’t rest with me, but 
with Columbus. 

Juan: Columbus? Why Columbus? 
You know us better than he, Uncle. 

Pepro: Perhaps. 

JorGeE: Longer, at least. 
own nephews. 


We're your 








Prpro: Great men have their fancies, 
my boy. Columbus is taking one of 
you to please me, but he will choose 
the boy he wants. He has an im- 
portant duty in mind, you see. Not 
just anyone will do. 

JORGE: But how can he tell? How can 
he know which one of us will do the 
best? 

Pepro (Shrugging his shoulders): I said 
that great men have their fancies. 
Columbus believes that by small ac- 
tions men show him their true char- 
acter. Boys, too, I suppose. Any- 
how, he will decide when he comes. 

Senora Lopez: When he comes! Why 
am I standing here idle? We must 
have a dinner fit for an admiral, 
even if he is but a mad one. 

Senor Lopez: None of that, wife. 
Columbus is a great man. It will be 
proved to you and to the world. 

Senora Lopez: Come, Caterina, you 
may help me with the pudding and 
the salad. Felipe, the chicken is 
nearly ready. Stay with it, son. 
Watch it carefully. (SeNora LopEz 
and Caterina exit left. There is 
shouting offstage.) 

Pepro: Hear the shouting? That 
means the admiral arrives. Since 
King Ferdinand and Queen Isabella 
became interested in his plan, crowds 
follow him everywhere. 

Senor Lopez: Things were different 
when you first knew Columbus, 
Pedro. When he was poor, no one 
had time to even listen to him. 

Senor MANvgEL: It is the way of the 
world. (Enter CoLumMBUs) 

Senor Lopez (Bowing deeply): Wel- 
come, Admiral. Welcome to this 


CotumsBus: Thank you, Senor. Ah, 
Pedro, all goes well. Soon we shall 
be off to the Indies. 

Pepro: Are the ships satisfactory, 
Admiral? 

Cotumsus: The best. Though the 
Santa Maria is the largest and the 
flagship, I like the Nina very well. 
The Pinta is the third, and will sail 
under Martin Pinzon, a name well 
known in Palos. 

Senor Manueu (Nodding wisely): A 
good man. 

CotumBus: And a good crew, Senor. 
I have nothing to complain of in the 
men. And here I sign on a ship’s 
boy, eh Pedro? 

Pepro (Laughing): All three of my 
nephews are wild to be chosen. They 
long for gold from the Indies. 

Co.umBus: And what says the father? 
Are you willing to have one of your 
sons sail with me, Senor? 

Senor Lopez: More than willing, Ad- 
miral. 

Juan: Take me, Admiral, take me. I 
am older than Jorge and Felipe. 
When you are older, Senor, you know 
more. 

Co.umsBus (Smiling): Indeed? I have 
not always found it so. 

JorGcEe: Take me, Admiral. Though I 
am not as old as Juan, I can climb 
better. None of the boys in Palos 
can do as well. 

Senor Lopez: He speaks the truth 
there. Jorge is a regular monkey at 
climbing the masts. 

Co.umBus: Good. But there are other 
tasks. Have you not a third son? 
Senor Lopsz: Felipe, the youngest. 
He turns the spit for his mother. 


poor inn. My house is your house. Co.tumsus: Come, Felipe. Let’s have 
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a look at you. 

Feuipe: I cannot, Admiral. 
turn the spit. (Noise offstage. 
of “Stop him!” “Help!’’) 

JoRGE (Running to right exit): One of 
the bulls has broken away! 

JuaAN (Joining his brother): Look! 
Look! How fierce he is! Someone 
will be killed! (Juan and JorGE 
exit right. The others crowd around 
the door.) 

CoLumsus (Remaining seated): Don’t 
you care to go with me to the Indies, 
Felipe? 

Feuire: With all my heart, Senor. But 
my mother says unless I watch care- 
fully the chicken will burn and your 
dinner be ruined. (Enter SENoRA 
Lopez and Caterina from left.) 

Senora Lopez: Come everyone, time 
now for dinner. Felipe, you and 
Caterina carry the hot plates to the 
table. I shall see to the chicken. 
(Ferre and CaTERINA put plates 
around the table, while those at the 
door troop back into the room.) 

JuaN: Please, Admiral, before we start 
dinner, and you and father and Uncle 
Pedro get to talking and forget us, 
who will go with you to the Indies? 

JorGeE: Will it be Juan or I? 

Senor Lopsrz: Don’t be bothering the 
admiral. He has more to do than 
think of a ship’s boy. 

Juan: But have you decided, Senor? 
Have you decided? 

Co.tumsvs: Yes. 

Jorce: It’s I, isn’t it, Senor? All 
agree that I can climb the best. 

Juan: I’m the oldest, and I know more 
about ships than you do, Jorge. 
Don’t I, Uncle Pedro? 

Co.tumBus: My friends, the most im- 
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portant task for my ship’s boy is to 
take care of the ampolleta. 

Senor Lopez (Nodding): The hour 
glass. Yes, without the glass there 
would be no way to mark the time. 

Cotumsus: Exactly. Or to measure 
the miles our ship has traveled. 

Juan: That’s easy. Anyone can shift 
the ampolleta when the sand has run 
through to the bottom. 

Cotumsus: Anyone can. Anyone is 
able. But alas, Juan, that is not 
enough. Watching the ampolleta 
grows tiresome. Boys are apt to 
become careless and forgetful. When 
they fail to turn the glass precious 
time goes unmeasured and my cal- 
culations are not accurate. 

Senor MANvE.: True, true. 
liable boy is needed. 

Cotumsus: And I think that here in 
this house I have found one. The 
boy who did the tiresome job of 
turning the spit so faithfully is the 
boy I want. 

Fe.ire: Do you mean me, Senor? Do 
you mean me? 

CotumBvus: Yes, you, Felipe. 

Feuire: Oh, Mother! I’m to go to the 
Indies! I shall bring you back a 
string of pearls, and for Caterina, a 
silken dress, and... 

Senor Lopez: Enough! Enough! Sit 
down, friends, to dinner. This noble 
fowl must not grow cold. Later we 
shall hear of Felipe’s great plans. 
Now, Admiral, if you will take the 
place of honor at the head of the 
table. You, Pedro, here. Senora 
Manuel, please to sit beside me .’. . 
(As the cast assembles around the 
table, the curtain closes.) 

THE END 
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Characters 
Tae WirtcH 
Dion 
PHYLLIS 
Tue FEARFUL MONSTER 
Tue TippLepy-BounciEs 
THE WImMsIES 

Serrine: In front of the Witch’s hovel 
in the forest. 

At Rise: The Witch is sitting on a stool 
before her cauldron. In her left hand 
she holds a large volume. She is 
stirring her brew with an enormous 
spoon held in her right hand. She is 
young, and seems to be memorizing as 
she mumbles to herself. 

Wirtcu (Putting down book and frown- 
ing): Double .. . double . . . toil and 
trouble ... cauldron burn ... and 
fire... oh, drat! I’ve done it wrong 
again. I had no idea it took so much 
studying to be a witch. Now, let me 
see ... how does it go? Oh, perhaps 
I’d better just check my ingredients. 
I mustn’t leave anything out. (She 
looks from book to cauldron.) “Eye of 
newt and toe of frog’’ — ugh, horrid 
things! (To audience) I put in 
squares of beefsteak instead. ‘Wool 
of bat and tongue of dog’”’ — yes, po- 
tatoes and carrots. ‘‘Lizard’s legs” 
— onions — oh, and all the rest of 
that awful stuff. I just put in a lot 
of water! I don’t know whether the 


spell will work or not . .. Hmmm, 
smells good! Oh, well, I can always 


The Frightful Forest 


by John N. Sumner 





have it for supper. 


(Suddenly she 
holds up her thumbs, looks at them, 
and looks about her.) ‘By the pricking 
of my thumbs, something, someone, 


this way comes.”’ (Enter Dion and 
PHYLLIS very timidly down right. 
They see the Wircx and stop, Dion 
shielding Puyuiuts. Wircx also is 
startled. She hastens to stir her brew 
with both hands and frown horribly, 
mumbling.) Double . . . bubble, dou- 
ble... bubble, double... bubble... 

Dion: Ahem. We should like, please, 
to see the Wicked Witch. 

Wrirtca (Not paying attention): Fire and 
toil make cauldron trouble. 

Dion: Ahem! (Louder) 

Puy is: She seems a little deaf. 

Dion: AHEM! (Wrrcu snaps out of 
it). If you please, we should like to 
see the Wicked Witch. 

Wircu: (With a cracked voice and a hor- 
rible leer): I am the Wicked Witch, 
eh, eh, eh, eh. 

Puytuis (Exchanging questioning look 
with Dion): We mean the Wicked 
Witch. 

Wrrcn: I am she — her — she! Eh, 
eh, eh, eh. 

Dion: Are you really? (Coming to right 
of center not quite so timidly) 

Puyuuis: The Wicked Witch? (Cross- 
ing to left of center) 

Wrirca: Of course! (With some annoy- 
ance) Can’t you tell? 

Dron: You look so, sort of — young! 
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Wircu (Resentfully): That doesn’t 
keep me from being wicked. 

PuHy.uis (Resignedly): Well, I guess 
she’ll have to do. Go ahead, Dion. 
Give her your spee—I mean, be- 
seech her for aid. 

Dion: O.K. (He wanders away right a 
couple of steps, trying to remember 
how tt goes. He turns, goes down on 
one knee, and says in a stock gesture 
of supplication) O great and terrible 
Hecate! O wise and venerable 
crone... 

Wircu: I beg your pardon? 

Dion (Annoyed at being stopped): O- 
wise - and - venerable-crone! (To 
Puy uis) That’s right, isn’t it? 

PuHyY.Luis (Checking from a paper): Yes, 
that’s right. 

Wircu: I didn’t mean that bit. I 
meant the Hecate part. My name is 
Heckety-Jane. 

Puy.uis: But we were told that the 
Wicked Witch who dwelt in this 
Frightful Forest was named Hecate. 

Wircu: You must mean my predeces- 
sor. 

Dron: Huh? 

Wrircu: The witch that was here be- 
fore I came. (Wistfully) I’m new! 
Puy.uis (Compassionately): Oh! Well, 
I’m sure you'll get along very well. 
Everyone is friendly here. And you 
seem to be a nice, polite little witch. 

Dion: Don’t you think I’d better go 
ahead with it? I’m getting a bruise 
on my knee. 

Wircu: Oh, I’m sorry! 

Puyuuis: Yes, go ahead. 

Dion: O great and terrible Heckety- 
Jane! O wise and venerable crone — 

Puy.uis: Wait a minute, that doesn’t 
fit. Crone means old woman. The 
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speech doesn’t fit Heckety-Jane at 
all. Why don’t you just tell it in 
your own words? 

Wircu: Yes, that would be easier. 

Dron (Relieved): Much easier. I could 
stand up to do it. (He does) I told 
you that all this kneeling and be- 
seeching was a lot of bunk. 

Puy.uis: They always do it in books. 

Dron: Maybe so, but it’s awfully silly. 

Wrrca: If it’s a long story, I think I’ll 
sit down here on the grass. (She 
moves down center around cauldron) 
I’ve been double-doubled up at my 
cauldron for the last hour! (She 
spreads out her cloak on the grass) 
Now! 

Dion (Coming downstage, as does 
PxYLLIs): Well, you see it’s this way. 
We’re in terrible trouble, and we need 
your help. There’s a Fearful Mon- 
ster that’s been living near our vil- 
lage, frightening everybody. But 
he doesn’t do any harm as long as a 
youth and a maiden are sacrificed to 
him every year. 

Puy.uis (Almost in tears): And this is 
our year! 

Wircu: My goodness! 

Dion: We tried and tried to think of 
some way out of it. It isn’t fair to 
ask somebody else to do a nasty job 
that you don’t feel like doing. And 
we don’t really want to a bit! 

Puyuuis: And suddenly we thought of 
the Wicked Witch in the Frightful 
Forest. 

Dion: We were almost as afraid to 
come here as we were to go to the 
Monster. But I said: “You never 
can tell with a witch. And you al- 
ways know with monsters.” 

Puy.uis: So we decided to come and 


















see if you could make us a spell or a 

charm or something to protect us. 

Dion: But we haven’t much time. It 
has to be today. If the Fearful 
Monster gets tired of waiting, he’ll 
come looking for us. 

Puyuuis: And he won’t be pleased! 
(Throwing herself down beside Witch) 
Oh, can you help us to escape from 
his clutches? 

Wrrcx (Doubtfully): Well, I hope so. 
I'll certainly try. But witchery is a 
hard subject, and takes a lot of prac- 
tice. Some spells are awfully easy 
and some spells are awfully hard, 
and I’m never quite sure, myself, 
what’s going to happen. 

Dion: We haven’t any money to pay 
you, but I brought you a present. 
(Produces a dead mouse) I thought 
you'd be glad to have it for one of 
your spells. (Dangles it before her) 

Wircu (Jumping up with a little shriek) : 
Oooh! A mouse! 

Dion (Reassuringly): It’s dead. 

Wirca: Oh, throw it away! 

Dion (Crestfallen): I thought it might 
be a useful gift. (Puts it away 
again) 

Puy us (Getting up): I told you she 
wouldn’t want that dirty old mouse. 

Wircu (Recovering and picking up 
cloak): Thank you very much. But 
I don’t use horrid things in my spells. 
If the book calls for them, I just sub- 
stitute something else that’s nicer. 

Puy is (As one girl to another): I don’t 
blame you a bit. That’s just what I 
would do if I were a witch. 

Dion: We'd better go ahead with the 
spell. You never can tell when the 
Fearful Monster will appear. 

Wrreu: All right. But first, what kind 
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of a Fearful Monster is it? You 

have to know when you’re preparing 

the spell. 

Puy us: Is there more than one kind? 

Wircu: Oh, yes. Wait a minute and 
I'll get the Encyclopaedia Satan- 
nica. That gives a list of them. 
(She goes into the house. Dion and 
Pryuuis follow her to door. Wircu 
speaks offstage.) Ah, here’s Volume 
M. (Reappearing) Now, let’s see 
.. (Turning pages) Maniac ... 
Medusa . .. Mephistopheles . . . Mur- 
der— oops, overshot it! Mum, 
here it is, Monster. See? There’s 
the list. (Giving book to Dion) Is it 
any of those? 

Dion (Reading): Chime-ra, Dragon, 
Giant, Gorgon, Hydra, Troll. 

Puy.uis: My, what a lot! 

Wrrca: Oh, there are lots more. This 
is only a short list of the ordinary, 
everyday monsters. 

Pxayuuis: But which one is ours? 

Wrirca: You can tell by what it looks 
like or what it does. For instance, a 
dragon looks a lot like a big croco- 
dile with wings. He breathes fire 
and smells like brimstone. 

Dion: What’s brimstone? 

Wirca: Sulphur. Magic books are al- 
ways calling for a pinch here and a 
teaspoonful there. It smells like 
burnt matches. 

Puyuiuis: Our Fearful Monster lives 
under a bridge and eats goats. Most 
of the time, that is! 

Wircua: Oh, that’s easy. He must bea 
troll! 

Dion (Very wittily): Then I guess he 
must live under a_ troll-bridge! 
(Laughs) 

Puy .uis: I don’t see how you can stand 
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there making silly jokes when we’re 
in this terrible danger. 


Wrrcu: Now, let me see. Trolls... 


hmmm. I might try a few magic 
words for a start. (Picks up original 
volume) Here we are. (Refreshes her 
memory. Puts down book. Walks 
around cauldron three times, repeat- 
inginsepulchraltones) Ab cah def guh 
hidge clom nop. Crest of wuckses! 
(She thrusts forward her hands, fingers 
stiff. There is a sudden chuckling 
which becomes peals of cackling from 
all sides.) 


Puyuuis (In alarm): What’s that? 
Dion: The Fearful Monster! 
Wirtcu (Snapping fingers): Oh, drat it! 


I’ve let in those Tiddledy-Bouncies 
again! (Suddenly from each corner 
of the stage the TrppLEpy-BouNcIEs 
appear, bouncing to center. They go 
around the cauldron and line up down 
center. As they recite, they bounce al- 
ternately to the rhythm of the nonsense 
verse, all bouncing together on the re- 
frains. They recite the verse together 
with very exaggerated meter and a 
babyish, teasing tone.) 


TrppLEDY-BouNCIES: 


You made a mistake and you set us 
free. 

We’re the Tiddledy-Bouncies! 

India rubber and air, you see. 

You made a mistake and you set us 
free. 

We’ve tumbled in and we'll bide-a- 


wee 

With giggles and wiggles and floun- 
cies. 

You made a mistake and you set us 
free. 

We’re the Tiddledy-Bouncies! 

(Some skip left, circle right, go out 


Wrrca: All right. 





down right at the same time that others 
skip right, circle left, and go out down 
left. They giggle, grimace, and pos- 
ture as they go.) 


Puyuuis: Why, they’re the silliest 


things I ever saw! 


Dion: They’re worse than anything in 


our school! 


Wircu: They often get in when I’m 


working spells. It’s an awful nuis- 
ance. They live in the fourth di- 
mension with lots of other silly 
creatures, and they slip into our 
world by mistake. (Two go bouncing 
by from down left and right diagonally 
across to up right and left. They are 
both rigid except for the bounce.) I do 
get so annoyed with them! 


Dion: Why don’t you try another 


spell? You might get rid of the Tid- 
dledy-Bouncies while you’re putting 
a spell on the Fearful Monster. 

This time I’ll use 
my magic wand. That may do the 
trick. (She gets it from beside caul- 
dron. Resolutely she stalks to front of 
cauldron. Solemnly she inscribes 
S-C-R-A-M, mirror-fashion, in the 
air with her wand. As she finishes 
and underlines it, she pronounces 
fatefully) SCROPPAM . . . TROP- 
POLL! (Almost at once from offstage 
there is sighing that grows to a wistful 
moaning and half-hearted wailing.) 
Oh, (Stamps) it’s too annoying! I’m 
sure I did that one as carefully as 
possible. 


Puy is: Is that the . . . (Too frightened 


to continue) 


Dron: (A little braver): Fearful Mon- 


ster? 


Wircu (In a small rage): No! I’ve let 


more silly creatures in. There isn’t 













anything sillier than a Tiddledy- 
Bouncy, but there’s something that’s 
just as irritating to have around. 
And that’s a Wimsy! They’ll wan- 
der along in a minute, and you’ll see. 
(The first Wrsy enters down right, 
and the others follow her with their 
usual lack of initiative. All are moan- 
ing and sighing as though they had 
just had a beating for something they 
deserved. Their bodies, and arms 
especially, are constantly in motion, 
and they give the uneasy effect of half- 
hearted hula-hula girls with sad 
faces. They make a figure eight 
around the cauldron and ending in a 
row down center. As they recite, they 
continue to wave their arms, moving 
alternately backward and forward. 
They recite reproachfully in an up 
and down glide — up on accented syl- 
lables, down on the others.) 


WIMSIEs: 


We wonder why you let us in. 

We’re the Wimsies! We’re the Wim- 
sies! 

Willow wands and wafer-thin. 

We wonder why you let us in. 

We whimper, wail, and make a din 

With wispy, waving flimsies. 

We wonder why you let us in. 

We're the Wimsies! We’re the 
Wimsies! 

Dion: What’s the matter with them? 

Wrrcu (Viciously): Nothing! They’re 

always like that. 

Puytutis: I don’t think I should like 

living in the fourth dimension very 

much. (A Tipp.iy-Bouncy bounces in 

giggling from up left to down right of 

center, followed almost immediately 

by another who bounces from up right 

to down left of center. A third copies 








the first, and a fourth copies the sec- 
ond, both going to center. When they 
are in line down center, the WIMsIEs, 
who have not stopped moaning, close 
in behind. There is a great burst of 
giggling, cackling, guffawing, wailing, 
moaning, and whining. Then to- 
gether the 'T1pDLEDY-BoUNCIEsS and 
the WimsrEs recite with their char- 
acteristic gestures. The TippLEpy- 
Bouncigs recite the first line, the 
Wrimsies, the second, the T1ippLEpy- 
Bouncigs, the third, etc.) 
At: You made a mistake and you 
set us free. 
We wonder why you let us in. 
We’re the Tiddledy-Bouncies! 
We're the Wimsies! We're the 
Wimsies! 
India rubber and air, you see. 
Willow wands and wafer-thin. 
You made a mistake and you set us 
free. 
We wonder why you let us in. 
We’ve tumbled in and we'll bide-a- 


wee 
We whimper, wail, and make a 
din 
With giggles and wiggles and floun- 
cies. 


With wispy, waving flimsies. 

You made a mistake and you set us 
free. 

We wonder why you let us in. 
We’re the Tiddledy-Bouncies! 

We're the Wimsies! We’re the 

Wimsies! 

(There is a hubbub of laughter and 
wailing as they close in. Indignant, 
the Wircu snatches up her broomstick 
and marches down to far down left, 
followed by Puyuuis and Dion. She 
stands there like a standard-bearer, 
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holding up her broomstick. This is 

powerful magic, and the TIpDLEDY- 

Bouncies and the Wimstzs freeze in 

their silly postures. There is silence. 

The Wircu takes one step toward 

them, wags broomstick to her right, 

then wig-wags left and right as she 
pronounces tn ringing tones) 

Wircu: Og . . yawa! (Slowly and fear- 
fully they slink away up left, only 
bouncing and weaving enough to main- 
tain their characters. Wircu, PHyL- 
Lis, and Dion pivot and watch them 
go out. Because they are watching the 
departure, they do not immediately 
see the Fearrut Master, who has 
entered down right and is standing 
with folded arms. By far the most 
fearful part of the Frarrut Monster 
is his hideous face. Wircu, satisfied, 
walks up center and replaces broom.) 
Well, that gets rid of them. At least 
I’ve made a spell that worked prop- 
erly! 

Puyiuis (Looking up and seeing Mon- 
sTER. Horrified): Oh! (WircH and 
Dion look up and also gasp.) 

Monster (Speaking in a low, snarling 
drawl of the fe-fi-fo-fum type): Just in 
time for lunch, I see! (Looking ‘at 
Dion and Puy.uis. PHYLLIs clings 
to Dion. Don inches forward.) 

Dion (Quaveringly): Are — you — the 
Fearful . . . Monster? 

Monster: I’m not Little Orphan An- 
nie. 

Dion (With a forlorn hope): Do you 
know who we are? 

Monster: Of course. You are my 
this-year’s victims! 

Dion (Applying psychology): Oh. But 

you wouldn’t eat us up. You have 

such a kind face! 





Monster (Taking a step forward): 
Wouldn’t eat you up, eh? Why, I’m 
going to start with your feet and 
chop you up like a carrot. (He 
pantomines a carrot going into a buzz- 
saw, his mouth, snapping his teeth 
as he does so. Then he rubs his stom- 
ach.) Mmm... delicious. 

Puyuuis (Peering from behind Dion): 
Oh, please don’t eat us up, Mr. Fear- 
ful Monster. We’re good children. 

Monster: I wouldn’t think of eating 
bad children. (Aside) Unless, of 
course, I had the opportunity. Of 
course I’m going to eat you up, my 
dears! And I’m going to eat you 
up, too! (To Wrren. Witcx hurries 
down to Dion and Puy us at left.) 

Puy.uis: You can’t eat her up. She’s 
a witch! 

Monster: She looks edible to me. She 
doesn’t have a skull and crossbones 
pasted on her anywhere. There’s 
just one difficulty. 

Pxay.uuis: Oh? 

Wircu: What? (A ray of hope) 

Dion: What’s that? 

MonstER: I can’t decide which one of 
you to eat first. 

Puyuuis, Witch and Dion (Disap- 
pointedly): Oh! 

Monster (Jo Dion): You look nice 
and plump and juicy. 

Dion: Oh! 

Monster (7'0 Puy.uis): But you look 
more tender and tasty. 

Pxyuuis: Oh! 

Monster (70 Wrrcx): On the other 
hand, you look as though you would 
have an interesting flavor. 

Wircu (Angrily): I won’t have it. I 
won’t have you coming to my house 
and annoying my guests. It isn’t 








polite. It’s... it’s downright rude! 

Monster (Rather pleased): Of course 
I’m rude. It’s my nature. Trolls 
are always rude! 

Wircu: That’s no excuse. 

MonstTER (Openly bragging): Trolls are 
also hard, and mean, and heartless, 
and beastly, and cruel, and merci- 
less, and . . . but let’s not talk about 
me. Let’s talk about you. Which 
one shall it be? 

Dion (Bravely stepping forward): Eat 
me first! 

Monster: Spoken like a man. 
well, you it is. 
eat Dion.) 

Wircu (Throwing down cloak): Here! 
Quick! Stand on this, both of you. 
He can’t hurt us if we’re on the 
magic cloak. (Dion and PHyYLuis 
and Wirtcx step quickly onto cloak 
and stand back to back. There ts just 
room enough. The Monster stalks 
over and tries to grab Dion, but is 
stopped by an invisible tron curtain. 
Nonplussed but hopeful, he tries for 
each of the others . . . in vain.) 

Monster: Very clever! 

Puy.uis: He can’t touch us; we’re 
saved! 

Dion: He won’t be able to eat us up 
after all. 

Monster (Less confident, but still hope- 
ful): This requires a little thought. 
(MonsTER crosses to down right and 
thinks.) 

Pryuiuis (70 Dion): That was the 
bravest thing I ever saw in my life! 

Dion: Aw, it wasn’t anything. 

Puyuuis: Yes it was. It was.. 
noble! 

Dion (Embarrassed): Aw, shucks! (He 

forgets and takes a couple of diffident 


Very 
(He moves forward to 


. it was 





steps off the cloak. The MonsTsr is 
across the stage tn a twinkling.) 

Wrren: Look out! (Dion has just 
enough time to get back onto the cloak. 
The Monster snaps his fingers and 
walks back down right to think some 
more.) 

Dron: Boy! That was a close one! 

Puy.uis: Please don’t do it again. 
You gave me a terrible fright. 

Dion: Don’t worry, I won’t! 

Wircn (To Dion): Do you suppose 
you could move over a little? You’re 
standing on my foot. 

Dion: Oh, I’m sorry. (Moves a little. 
One foot goes off cloak. MONSTER 1s 
halfway across stage when D1o0n 
draws it back.) It’s a little crowded, 
isn’t it? 

Monster (Nastily): Having a little 
trouble? 

Wircn: You might as well go away. 
You can see perfectly well that you 
can’t touch us while we’re on the 
magic cloak. 

Monster: Go away? Heh, heh, heh. 
I’ll do nothing of the kind. I’ll stay 
right here and wait. One of you will 
get tired soon, and make a mistake. 
And then . . . (He gives a hideous 
laugh and pretends to cut his own 
throat, with an appropriate noise.) 

Wrrcs (To Dion and Puy.uts): I was 
afraid of that. 

Puyuuis: Couldn’t you try to put a 
spell on him? 

Dion: You could experiment some 
more. (Ruefully) We have lots of 
time now. 

Wrrcu: I don’t have my equipment. 

My books and my wand and my 

broomstick are all over there, and 

he’s in between. 
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PxyY.uis: Oh, dear! 

Dion: That is a difficulty. 

Monster: Well, I may as well sit down 
while I’m waiting. (He goes up to 
stool up of center.) Unless, (Very 
gallantly) one of you young ladies 
would prefer to sit? 

Wirca (Positively): No, thank you! 

Puy.uis (Icily): I prefer to stand. 

Monster: Ah, I thought not. Well 
. .. (Un the act of sitting he smells the 
cauldron. Sniffing) Hmmm... 
What’s this? Lunch? (Stirs, ez- 
amines spoonful) Well, if dinner is 
going to be a trifle late, I think I’ll 
take the edge off my appetite. But 
it seems a pity to eat alone; I ought 
to have somebody for lunch. (To 
Dion) You look like a healthy, grow- 
ing boy. Won’t you join me? 

Dion: No, thank you. I’m not hun- 
gry. 

Monster: Well, I am! (He begins to 
eat.) I’m always hungry. So don’t 
imagine that eating this will spoil 
my dinner. Hmmm ... very tasty. 
Much better than goat stew, and 
almost as good as... ah, well... 
(Continues to eat) 

Wircu (In an excited whisper): He’s 
eating my spell! 

Pay.uis: What will it do? 

Dion: Will it kill him? 

Wrircu: I haven’t any idea! 

Monster (Finishing): Ah! That’s 
much better. I feel like a new mon- 
ster. (Suddenly faintly puzzled) 
That is, I feel . . . different. Well, 
that’s as may be. (Coming to down 
center) Now, I think I’ll tell you how 
I’m going to kill you. Sooner or 
later you'll get too tired to stand on 
that cloak. Then I’ll grab you by 
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the neck and . . . Oh, violets! (Mon- 
STER suddenly goes all soft and de- 
lighted, sees flowers offstage down 
right, rushes over, and comes back with 
a handful.) Look! Aren’t they 
lovely? (Comes to his senses, throws 
down violets.) What’s the matter 
with me? I hate violets! (Wicked 
again) Then with my glistening 
fangs I'll... (Soft again) My, what a 
beautiful day! I believe I’ll do a 
little dance! (He lumbers through one 
or two steps, stops, shakes head.) I 
can’t understand what’s the matter 
with me. And then with my hor- 
rible claws I’m going to. . . (Sud- 
denly realizing) Oh, but I’m not! I 
couldn’t! I couldn’t kill you. What 
an awful thought! As a matter of 
fact, I’m very fond of children, es- 
pecially you. 

Dion: So we understand. 

Monster (Horrified): Oh, I don’t 
mean that! 

Dion (Half believing): You mean that 
you aren’t going to eat us up? 

Monster (Offended): Certainly not! 

Pryuuis: It’s worked! The spell’s 
worked! 

Dion: Don’t be too sure. Trolls are 
very sly and wily. This may be a 
trick. 

Wircu: I can’t be perfectly certain of 
my spell. I did cheat a little on the 
recipe, you know. 

Monster: You don’t believe me. I 
can see it in your faces. You think 
I’m still (Begins to choke up) hard 
and mean and heartless and beastly 
and cruel and merciless. (Sobs) But 
I’m not; I’m gentle and generous 
and loving and humane and kind 
and forgiving! (This last speech 








builds up falteringly to “forgiving,” at 

which point the MONSTER lets loose 

the floodgates, sits on the ground, and 
sobs wildly.) 

PHYLLIs: Oh, the poor monster! (Step- 
ping off cloak) I don’t care if it is a 
trick. I’m going to go over and 
comfort him. 

Wircu:Soam I. I think he’s penitent. 

Dion: No, I think he’s really sorry. 

Wircx (Pointedly): That’s what peni- 
tent means. 

Dion: Oh. 

PHytuis (Arm around MONSTER): 
Don’t cry, Fearful Monster; we be- 
lieve you. 

Wircu: Of course we do. 
head.) 

Monster: You’re just saying that to 
make me feel good. I’ve been a hor- 
rible monster, and I deserve all I get. 

Dion: (Distressed): Don’t cry, old man. 
We'll forgive you for being horrible 
if you promise to go back to your 
bridge and never bother us, or any- 
body else, again. 

Monster (Bursting into fresh sobs): 
But I can’t. I can’t go back to being 
a troll. I wouldn’t be good at it any 
more. What would all the other fel- 
lows say? 

Pxy.uis: Couldn’t you be a good troll? 

Monster: No. You can’t be a troll 
unless you’re bad. 

Dion: Couldn’t you be something 
else? 

Monster: I don’t know how to do 
anything else; I was born and 
brought up to be a troll. (A little 
of the old fight returning) And I was 
good at it, too; until I was be- 
witched. 

Wircu (Modestly): My first real suc- 


(Pats his 


cess. (Suddenly) I have it! 
don’t you learn to be a wizard? 

Dion: A lizard’s as bad as a troll. 

Puy.uts: Not lizard, silly Wizard! 

Wirca: A wizard’s a male witch. 

Monster: I don’t know how to go 
about being a wizard. 

Wrrcu: Oh, that’s easy. I have lots of 
books that tell all about it. It’s the 
studying that’s the hard part. But 
I could help you. Wait a minute. 
I’ll go get my books and show you. 
(WircH goes up to her house.) 

Monster: She’s a very helpful kind of 
a witch, isn’t she? 

Dron: She’s wonderful. 
she saved us from... 

Puy.uis (With violent tact): I wonder 
what can be keeping Heckety-Jane? 

Dion: Keeping her? Why she only 
just this minute left. Ow! You 
stepped on my toe. (She did.) 

Wircx (Returning and dumping down 
books in front of Monster): Here 
they are. This is the one I started 
on, Witcheraft for Beginners. If 
you study it carefully, you don’t 
have any trouble with the others... 
it says. 

Monster (Taking book and examining 
it): It looks awfully interesting. 
What are the others? (Dion and 
Pxy.uts hasten to look, and read out 
the titles.) 

Puyuuis: Shortcuts to Sorcery 

Dion: The Life and Times of Merlin 

Puy.uis: The Witching Hour 

Dron: Magic Moments in Old Salem 

Puyutuis: Endor Revisited 

Dion: And Inside Oz. Golly, that’s a 
lot to read. 

Pxy.uis: Oh, you’re always complain- 

ing about studying. 
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Wirtcu: And this is my magic wand. 
The books often call for it. (She 
shows it, and holds it in her hand.) 

Monster: A real magic wand! Oh, I 
would like to be a wizard! 

Wircu: Why don’t you stay here in the 
Frightful Forest? You could study 
with me, and I could help you with 
the hard bits. 

Monster: Oh, I’d love to. But don’t 
you hate me because I’ve been so 
wicked? 

Wirca: Of course not. You couldn’t 
help it. You were just unfortunate. 

Monster: I’m glad you see it that way. 

Wircu: Besides, I approve of a person 
who studies to make something of 
himself. 

Monster: Then I will stay! 

Puyuuis: Oh, that’s fine. We can 
come and visit you sometimes — 
when we need a spell. 

Dion: There are lots of times when I 
could use one in school. Not that 
there are any monsters. . . 

Wrrca: Call on us any time. 

Monster: Oh, this is much more fun 
than trolling! (He steps to curtain 
line.) 

Puy.uis: That’s because you’re good, 
and not bad. 

Wrircu: See the joy that goodness 
brings? (Steps to curtain line) 

Dion: We’ll be happier than kings! 
(Steps to curtain line) 

Puyius: Nothing is the matter. 


— 


(Steps to curtain line. All join hands 
and bow. Curtain starts to close.) 
Monster: Wait a minute. (Curtain 

opens again.) Can’t I try just one 
spell now? 
Wircu: Of course you can. Here’s the 
magic wand. (Gives it to him) 
Monster (Writes T-H-E E-N-D in 
mirror — printing and pronouncing 
solemnly): The... End. The Tip- 
DLEDY-BouNciEs and the WimsIEs 
burst in from all sides with their usual 
noises, etc. They form a semi-circle 
behind Dion, Wircu, Monster and 


PHYLLIS.) 
Puyuuis: Go away, you silly things. 
Dion: Stop your foolish chatter. 
Wircu: See the joy that goodness 


brings? 
Monster: Go away, you silly things. 


Dion: We'll be happier than 
kings. 
Puy.uis: Nothing is the matter. 


Aut Four: Go away, you silly things. 
Stop your foolish chatter. 

(The TippLepy-Bouncigs and the 
Wrusies softly begin to recite their 
verses, starting with Puyuuis’s “Go 
away...’ When the final “Go away 
... ts said by all four principals, the 
TrppLepy-Bounciges and the Wi- 
SIES come out with their own verses 
very loudly, and the curtain comes 
down upon pandemonium.) 


THE END 








Nursery Rhyme Duet 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Characters 
Jack SPRAT 
Mrs. SprRAT 
Cook 
O_tp WoMAN 
PETER PIPER 
Boy BLvuE 
JacK HoRNER 
Curty Locks 
Miss MuFrer 
MILKMAID 
Humpty Dumpty 
Tommy TUCKER 
JACK 
JILL 

SEerrine: The dining room of Jack and 
Mrs. Sprat. 

At Rise: Jack Sprat and his wife sit 
in the chairs at either end of the table. 
They both look very sad. 

Jack Sprat (Sighing): Well, Mrs. 
Sprat, that’s another meal finished. 

Mrs. Sprat: Yes, Jack, we've licked 
the platter clean again, How do you 
feel? 

Jack Sprat: Not very good. 

Mrs. Sprat: Neither do I. 

Jack Sprat (Rising sadly and going to 
scale near table and standing on it): 
Dear me. 

Mrs. Sprat: How is it today? 

Jack Sprat: Worse than ever. I’m 
fading away. (He steps off and goes 


back'to his chair.) Better see how 
you are. 





Mrs. Sprat (Rising and going to scale) : 
I’m almost afraid to get on. (Step- 
ping on scale) Oh, dear me, I just 
keep getting heavier and heavier. 
What shall I do? (She steps off and 
goes back to her chair.) 

Jack Sprat: What shall we both do? 
For years and years now we’ve been 
on the same diet. 

Maras. Sprar: I eat fat. 

Jack Sprat: And I eat lean. 

Jack and Mrs. Sprat (Reciting sadly): 
Jack Sprat could eat no fat, 

His wife could eat no lean. 
And so, you see, betwixt them both, 
They licked the platter clean. 

Jack Sprat: But what can we do? We 
can’t change a perfectly good nur- 
sery rhyme. 

Mrs. Sprat: Certainly not. 
would never do. 

Coox (Off left): Why don’t you eat 
something else with your meat? No- 
body ever said you couldn’t do that. 

Mrs. Sprat: My goodness, who can 
that be? ((The Coox enters left 
carrying:a large soup pot.) 

Jack Sprat: Why, it’s the cook. 

Cook (Singing out): Pease porridge 
hot, pease porridge cold, 

Pease porridge in the pot, nine days 
old. 

Mrs. Sprat: Pease porridge nine days 
old? But why have you kept it so 

long? 
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Cook: Because you haven’t eaten it, 


that’s why. And I can’t understand 
it. There’s nothing so nourishing as 
good hot soup. (He sets pot on table.) 
Lots of people like soup. 

Jack Sprat: Who, for instance? (OLp 
Woman enters right.) 

Otp Woman: I do, for one. 

Jack Sprat: I’m sure we’re acquainted 
but I just can’t place you. 

Otp Woman: I’m the old woman who 
lives in a shoe, 

I have so many children I don’t 
know what to do. 

Mrs. Sprat: Why, of course. But 
where are all the children? 

Otp Woman: I fed them some broth 
and put them to bed. 

Mrs. Sprat: Dear me — just broth. 
Won’t they be hungry? 

Otp Woman: Why should they be? It 
was fine rich broth, chuck full of 
vegetables. Carrots, beans, onions, 
tomatoes, potatoes, beets. 

Coox: Everyone needs to eat vege- 
tables every day. 

Jack Sprat: I never ate a vegetable in 
my life. 

Mrs. Sprar: Neither did I. 

Cook: That’s just the point I’m getting 

at; (Pointing at Jack, then at Mrs. 
SPRAT) 
That’s why you’re so thin and you’re 
so fat! (Perer Piper runs in right 
carrying a basket with green peppers 
in it.) 

Perer Prreer: Has anyone seen Little 
Boy Blue? 

Jack Sprat: Why, Peter Piper. Where 
have you been? 

Perer Piper: I’ve been picking green 
peppers. 

Otp Woman (Nodding): Now, I should 





have known that. (Then reciting) 

Peter Piper picked a peck of pickled 
peppers; 

A peck of pickled peppers Peter 
Piper picked. 

Perer Piper: Yes, but I must find 
Little Boy Blue right away. (Run- 
ning left and calling) Little Boy Blue! 
Little Boy Blue, come blow your 
horn! (Lirrte Boy BLveE runs in 
left, carrying a horn.) Little Boy 
Blue, come, blow your horn! 

The sheep’s in the meadow, the 

cow’s in the corn. 

Boy Buve: Oh, my, that will never do. 
I’ll have to get the cow out of the 
corn right away or she’ll ruin it. (He 
blows on his horn and runs off right.) 

Perer Prrer (Calling after him): 
Hurry, before she gets into the gar- 
den and ruins all the vegetables. 
(Then to others) That would never 
do. I love vegetables. 

Mrs. Sprat: Is that why you’ve picked 
so Many peppers? 

Perer Piper: Certainly. Green pep- 
per is one of the finest vegetables. 
(He does a little dance step.) 

Peppers are full of vitamin C, 

They give me pep and energy. 

They’re good in stews and salads 
too, 

I think you’d better try a few. (He 
puts his basket of peppers on the 
table.) 

O_p Woman (Shaking her finger at the 
Sprats): You’d better try all the 
vegetables. Cabbage, carrot, spin- 

ach, beet, 

That’s the sort of thing to eat; 

If you eat vegetables with every 

meal, 

It will make a difference in how you 









feel. (Lirrte Boy BLUE re-enters 

with armful of vegetables of different 

kinds, corn, carrots, cabbage, etc.) 

Boy Buve: I chased the cow out of the 

corn 
By blowing loudly on my horn; 
And then as long as I was able, 
I picked some vegetables for your 
table. 

Mrs. Sprat: My, they do look good, 
don’t they, Jack? 

Jack Sprat: Yes. Perhaps we had 
better try a vegetable diet. 

O_p Woman, PETER Piper and Boy 
BLuE: Yes, yes. 

If you want to be healthy in every 
way, 
Just eat vegetables every day! 
(Litre Jack HorNeR and CurRLy 
Locks enter right. Jack carries a 
deep pie pan in which are some plums, 
and Curty Locks a dish of straw- 
berries.) 

Jack Horner: Who’s talking so much 
about vegetables? 

Curty Locks: Fruits are more impor- 
tant. 

Cook: Well, here are Curly Locks and 
Little Jack Horner. 

Jack Horner: Yes. I’m Little Jack 
Horner who sat in the corner, Eat- 

ing a Christmas pie. 
I put in my thumb and pulled out a 
plum, 
And said, “What a good boy am I!” 
(He digs into the pie pan and holds 
up a plum.) 

Jack Sprat: What’s so good about 
that? 

Jack Horner: Because the fruit is the 
best part of the pie. It doesn’t mat- 
ter whether it’s apple or peach or 

cherry or plum. Fruits are full of 
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vitamins and very nutritious. 

Mrs. Sprat: Well, well, so that’s it. 
I’ve often wondered why you called 
yourself a good boy. 

Jack Horner: It’s simple. I’m a good 
boy because I have sense enough to 
eat fruit. 

Cur.y Locks: I eat fruit too. 

Mrs. Sprat: You do? 

Curty Locks: I sit on a cushion and 
sew a fine seam, 

And feed upon strawberries, sugar 
and cream. 

Jack Sprat: But don’t you every grow 
tired of strawberries? 

Curty Locks: Oh, I only eat straw- 

berries when I sew. 
For breakfast I have orange juice, 
At noon some grapes, you see; 
And then perhaps a pear or two, 
When it is time for tea. 
Jack Horner: You really should try 
eating fruits, 
They’ll make you well and strong; 
(Putting his pie on table) 

Curty Locks (Putting her straw- 

berries on table): And not too thin and 
not too fat, 
You really can’t go wrong. 

Jack Sprat: Dear me. Perhaps it’s 
fruit we ought to eat, after all. 

Otp Woman, Perer Pirer and Boy 
BivE: No. Eat vegetables! 

Curty Locks and Jack Horner: No, 
eat fruits. Eat fruits! (Lrrrte Miss 
Murret and MiLkmarp enter right. 
Miss MurFret carries a bowl of cot- 
tage cheese and Mitkmaip a milk 
pail.) 

Miss Murret: Fruits and vegetables 
aren’t the only things good to eat. 
Mrs. Sprat: Well, Little Miss Muffet 

who sat on a tuffet. 
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Miss Murretr (Holding up bowl): Yes. 
Eating my curds and whey. 

Jack Sprat: Curds and whey? What 
on earth is that? Do we have to eat 
that too? 

Miss Murret: Certainly, if you want 
to be healthy. Curds and whey is 
something like cottage cheese. But 
all cheeses are good for you. 

Jack Sprat: My, my, it’s all very con- 
fusing. (Looking at MILKMAID) 

And where have you been, my pretty 
maid? 

Miixmaip (Making a deep curtsey): 
I’ve been a-milking, sir, she said .. . 
And you must drink plenty of milk, 
Mr. Sprat. Milk contains some of 
all the vitamins and minerals that 
make you healthy. (Humpry Dump- 
TY runs in right carrying a basket of 
eggs.) 

Humpty Dumpty: And don’t forget 
eggs. Eggs are good for you too. 

Coox: Why, if itisn’t Humpty Dumpty. 

Humpty Dumpty: Sure it is, and if 
anyone knows about eggs, I ought to. 
Every week you should eat four, 
And it’s better to eat more. (Miss 
Murret, MitkmMarip and Humpry 
Dumpty put bowl, pail and basket on 
table.) 

Miss Murrer and MILKMAID: 

all the dairy products 
Protect your health, you know; 
Humpty Dumpty: And eggs will build 
your muscles up, 
And help to make you grow. 

Mrs. Sprat: But I don’t want to 
grow — that is, not any wider. 

Jack Sprat: No, my dear, you want to 
grow thinner. 

Humpty Dumpty: Eggs make you 
grow — healthier! 


Oh, 


Jack Sprat: Eggs, milk, cheese. Dear 


me. Now, I don’t know what to eat. 
(Tommy TucKER is heard singing off. 
Any tra-la-la will do.) 
Mrs. Sprat: Well, there’s Tommy 
Tucker singing for his supper. Let’s 
call him in. He ought to know about 
food. 
Jack Sprat: A good idea. (Calling) 
Tommy! Tommy Tucker! (Tommy 
TUucKER enters right carrying a plate 
with a stack of bread and butter.) 
Tommy Tucker: Somebody calling me? 
Jack Sprat: Yes, Tommy. What 
have you for supper? 
Tommy Tucker: White bread and 
butter. 
Coox: White bread? 
eating whole wheat. 
Tommy Tucker: Yes, I oftendo. But 
you see this is enriched white bread. 
That’s good, too. 
Bread is the staff of life, they say, 
And with that, I agree; 
You ought to eat it every day, 
It keeps you well, you see. (Tommy 
Tucker puts plate of bread on table 
as Jack and JILL come running in 
right with a pail of water.) 
Jack and Jiu: And don’t forget to 
drink plenty of water. Here’s a 
whole pailful. 
Coox: Why, it’s Jack and Jill. I 
thought you fell down the hill and 
spilled your water. 
Jack and Jitu: We did but we went up 
again and fetched another pail for 
Mr. and Mrs. Sprat. Water, fresh 
and cool and clear 

Will keep you in the pink; 

At least eight glasses every day 

Is what you need to drink. (They 
put pail of water on the table.) 


You should be 








Cook: That’s right. Plenty of water. 
It’s a wonderful thing. (Others 
gather upstage from table and point 
at things on table.) 

O_p WomaAN, PEerer Piper and Boy 
BuveE: But you must eat vegetables. 

Curty Locks and Jack Horner: No, 
you must eat fruits. 

Miss Murret and Mitxkmarp: No, you 
must eat milk and cheese. 

Humpty Dumpty: No, you must eat 
eggs. 

Tommy Tucker: No, you must eat 
bread! 

Jack Sprat (Rising and throwing out 
his hands): Stop — stop, all of you! 
Now, I don’t know what to do. 

Mrs. Sprat: Neither do I. I don’t 
know what to eat. Perhaps we had 
better just keep on eating our meat. 

Jack Sprat and Mrs. Sprat: Jack 

Sprat could eat no fat, 
His wife could eat no lean. 

Cook (Interrupting and coming stage 
center): No—no, wait. I’ve been 
listening to all of you and I think 
I’ve solved the problem. There is 
no need for any arguments. 

Jack Sprat: But of course there is. 
We've been eating meat — 

Coox: Your meat is fine, but you must 
eat other things with it. All of you 
must eat some of each food. 

Otp Woman, Perer Piper and Boy 
Buiue: Some of each? Why, of 


course! Some vegetables — 


a’ 


JacK Horner and Curty Locks: 
Some fruit — 

Miss Murret and Mitxmarp: Some 

milk and cheese — 

Humpty Dumpty: Some eggs — 

Jack and Mrs. Sprat: Some meat — 

Tommy Tucker: And bread — 

Jack and Jui: And plenty of water. 

Cook: Exactly. Eat some of each food 

every day, 

You'll like this if you try it; 

And you will have what all folks 
need — 

A really balanced diet! 

Jack and Mrs. Sprat: A balanced diet? 
Why, of course. It’s the very thing! 

Cook: So Mrs. Sprat can eat some fat, 
And Jack can eat some lean; 

If they will only take a bite 
Of something else between! 

Jack Sprat (Flexing his arms like a 
strong man): Then I’ll grow out — 

Mrs. Sprat (Pinching her waist tn with 
her hands): And I’ll grow in; 

I needn’t be fat — 

Jack Sprat: And I needn’t be thin. 
(All the others join hands and gesture 
toward Jack and Mrs. Sprat.) 

Orners: Mr. and Mrs. Sprat will be 
The finest couple you ever did see! 

(Then turning toward audience) 
They’ll be healthy and happy and 
you will too, 
If you eat all the foods that are good 
for you! 
THE END 
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Characters 
Bricut Ciovup, an Indian girl 
EAGLE FEATHER, an Indian boy 
INDIAN CHIEF 
RATTLESNAKE | 
RuFFED GROUSE 
CHIPMUNK 
Woopcauck 
Fox 
RAccOooN 
DEER ) 
Moccasin FLOWER 
TUPELO 
PIPSISSIWA 
CHICKADEE 
MourninG Dove 
CHEWINK 
MEDICINE MAN 
Tre: Twilight. 
Sertine: The forest. 
At Rise: The Curer sits by the fire, 
smoking calumet. EaGLte FEATHER 
and Bricat Cioup sit beside him, 
looking up at the sky. 
Brieut Coup: Blue, blue — 
The first bright star! 
EAGLE Featuer: I see two, 
Away up far. (They count on fingers). 
Bricut Coup: One star more — 
That makes three. 
EaGLe Featuer: I see four— 
It winked at me! 
Bricut Cioup: Five stars together — 
Eacte Feraruer: Six, you mean. 
Brigut Croup: No, there’s another, 
In between. 


> Indian children 





Indian squaws 


The Dancing Children 


by Alice Very 


Seven — do you see it? 
EAGLE FEraTueEr: Yes — and no. 
Like dancing children 
They come and go. 
Cuier (Laying aside calumet): 
Long, long ago, 
I heard it was true, 
Those seven stars 
Were boys like you. 
EAGLE FratHer: Could a boy like me 
Get up to the sky? 
Bricut Cioup: Did they climb up a 
tree, 
Or learn to fly? 
Cur: Boys or girls, 
They didn’t say, 
Or how it happened 
They ran away. 
Bricut Ciovp: Tell us the story, 
Big Chief, do. 
EaGue Featuer: I’d like to climb 
With the star boys too. (Seven chil- 
dren enter, running.) 
RATTLESNAKE: Run, run! 
Don’t let them see! 
Hide, everyone, 
Behind this tree. (Hides behind pine) 
Rurrep Grouse: Nobody’s coming. 
No one is near. 
I'll beat the drum. 
Now they can’t hear. 
drum) 
CuipmMuNnkK: Now is our chance. 
Now we can play. 
Nobody’ll make us 
Go away. 


(Beating 





Woopcuuck: No one can stop us. 
Nobody’ll call, 
“Come into the wigwam,”’ 
And spoil it all. 
Fox: I’m not afraid 
Of the woods at night, 
As long as the stars 
Are shining bright. 
Raccoon: I’m not afraid 
Because I know 
Wherever I go 
The stars will go. 
Deer: We'll dance all day, 
We'll dance all night, 
We'll dance ’till the stars 
Put out their light. (All dance.) 
CuipmuNK: What shall our dance be? 
Woopcuuck: One we all know. 
Fox: The dance of the manitou 
That makes corn grow. 
Raccoon: Who'll be the leader? 
Rurrep Grovse: I’ve got the drum. 
When I give the signal, 
Everybody come. (Drumming) 
Deer: Who’ll scare the crows 
From the corn? 
RATTLESNAKE: I[ can 
I’ll scare the crows. 


I’m the medicine man. (Shaking 
rattle) 

Rurrep Grouse: First make the 
circle — 


Snake: Then dig the ground — 
Rurrep Grouse: Now throw the seed- 
corn 


Around and around. (All dance 


with imitative gestures.) 
CurpmunkK: Thunder and lightning! 
Storm winds blow! 
Woopcxuck: Pour down rain 
So the corn will grow. 
Fox: Shine, warm sun, 
All day long. 
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Make the corn 
Grow big and strong. 
Deer: Fill up the baskets 

All we can hull — 

Bags full, bowls full, 

Me, too, full! 

Saquaws (Offstage) : Oo-hoo! 

Oo-hoo! 

Children! 

Where are you? (Enter, carrying 
baskets and bowls of food) 

Moccasin Fiower: Where are our 
children? 
Where have they flown? 
Away, far off 
In the woods alone? 
TuPe.o: Listen! I hear them! 
Pipsisstwa: I see them! 
Tureto: Where? 
Prpsisstwa: Dancing under 

The pine tree there. (Pointing) 
CuIcKADEE: Children, come home! 

Light fades from the west. 

The sun has gone into 

His wigwam to rest. 

MowurninG Dove: See what we brought 
you — 

Venison meat! 

Come, aren’t you hungry? 

Sit down and eat. (Squaws hold out 
food, but CHILDREN continue danc- 
ing.) 

CuHEwInkK: Why don’t you listen? 

Why don’t you care? 

What would you do 

If you met with a bear? 

CHILDREN: Fast and light, 

Day and night, 

Keep it up 

With all your might. 

(Enter MepicinE Man with magic 
charms.) 

MepicinE Man: Come, I say! 
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Leave your play! 
I am the Medicine Man. 
Obey! 
TupPe.o: Take care! 
PipsisstwA: The Medicine Man is 
strong! 
CHICKADEE: Don’t make him angry! 
CHEWINK: Don’t do wrong! 
CHILDREN: Faster, higher, 
Never tire, 
Dance like sparks 
That fly from fire. 
MEDICINE MAN (Waving rattle): Mani- 
tou! 
Magic power! 
Keep them dancing 
From this hour. 
Weave the spell, 
Bind them well, 
Make them always skip and hop. 
Never let their dancing stop. 
Till the stars 
Themselves are gone, 
Let them dance 
Forever on! (The stage has grown 
dark. Small lights appear tn the 
CHILDREN’S hands, so that they 
seem a circle of dancing lights.) 
CurpmunkK: I feel so light! 
Woopcnuucx: I feel so free! 
Fox: I’m sailing right 
Up over a tree! 
Raccoon: I think I’m burning, 
I shine so far! 
Deer: I must be turning 
Into a star. (The lights disappear as 
the CHILDREN leave the stage. 
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Seven stars appear overhead.) 

Moccasin Flower: Where are they 
gone now? 

TurELo (Pointing up): Look, don’t 
you see? 

Pripsisstwa: Seven stars are dancing 

Over the tree! 
MourninG Dove: Children, dear, stay! 
Answer our call! 

CuIcKADEE: Don’t go away! 

CHEWINK: What if you fall? 

Rurrep Grouse (Offstage): Goodbye, 
don’t cry, 

We’re still in sight. 

RATTLESNAKE (Offstage): Look for us 

all 
Some winter night. (Squaws and 
MEDICINE MAN go out slowly.) 

Cuier (Pointing upward): There they 
go dancing, 

Year after year, 

Night after night, 

When the sky is clear. 

Do you want to join them? 
EaGie Featuer: No, not I. 
Bricut Croup: It must be lonesome 

Up in the sky. 

EaGLE FEATHER (Rising and taking 
bow and arrows): But when I go 
hunting 

At night, if I stray, 

The light of the dancers 

Will show me the way. (Waving to 
the stars above. Bricur CLoup 
also rises and stretches out arms, as 
all look up.) 

THE END 








The Whirlwind Comes 


by Sylvia Lee 


Characters 
SKELETON, last autumn’s leaf 
BLUSTER | 
BLUFFER > breezes 
Brow | 
SKITTER 
ScATTER 
Scoot 
ScurRY 
ScaMPER 
SKIMALONG 


a cee 


leaves 


SKEDADDLE 
THe WHIRLWIND 

Time: A windy autumn day. 

SEeTrinG: A meadow. 

At Rise: SKELETON lies asleep on the 
edge of a nest, snoring slightly. Buius- 
TER runs in blowing from right, caus- 
ing SKELETON to fall into nest. 

Buuster (Races blowing around nest, 
then peeks into it): Hello, old-timer! 
So you still line this bird’s nest I 
blew down last autumn when I blew 
you from your tree too. (Blows 
SKELETON onto edge of nest again) 

SKELETON (Crossly): Do be still, Blus- 
ter. Don’t you breezes ever grow 
up? 

Buiuster (Frisks about): Oh, in time 
we become winds — in time. And 
one of us may even become a whirl- 
wind, (Whirls about while SKELETON 
clings to nest) like the Whirlwind that 
haunts this meadow (Runs to nest) 
now! (SKELETON tumbles in fright 

upon Buuster, who helps him up.) 





SKELETON (Leans shaking against nest) : 
I’m a poor old last autumn’s leaf. 

Buster (Staring): Why, I do believe 
you’ve become a skeleton leaf. 

SKELETON: Yes, I now bear the name 
of Skeleton. (Draws self up) 

Buiuster (With mock bow): Charmed, 
I’m sure, Mr. Skeleton Leaf. 

SKELETON: Oh blow away! This au- 
tumn’s leaves will honor me. (7'rem- 
bles) 

Buiuster (Capering): Well, here come 
my brother breezes, Bluster and 
Blow, herding along some leaves to 
honor you. (SKELETON braces 
against nest. Skirrer, ScaATTER and 
Scoot are blown in from left by 
Buurrer. Directly after, Scurry, 
ScaAMPER, SKIMALONG and SKEDAD- 
DLE are shooed in from right by BLow. 
Buster gleefully helps first, Buur- 
FER, then Bow.) 

Buiurrer: Get along, Skitter, Scatter 
and Scoot! Get along, little leaves. 

Buiow: Get along there, Scurry, Scam- 
per, Skimalong and Skeedaddle! 
(Sings) It’s your misfortune and 
none of my own. (Leaves beg 
SKELETON.) 

Sxirrer: Oh Skeleton Leaf, save us! 

Scatrer: Save us from the breezes! 

Scoor: They’re blowing us where we 
don’t want to go! 

SKELETON: Bluster, Bluffer and Blow! 
(Winks) Let the leaves alone a 
moment. (BREEZES comply. To 
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LEAVES) Learn to cling to objects. 
And seek havens. 

Scurry: We try to cling, Skeleton. 

ScaMPER: We can’t find any havens. 

SKIMALONG: The breezes insist on 
bothering us. 

SKEDADDLE: Please make them stop 
for good. 

BiusteR: We’re not so bad as they 
say, Skeleton. 

BLUFFER: We were just teasing them a 
little. 

Brow: After all, we have to blow 
something. 

SKELETON: Rest yourselves while you 
may, leaves. (The LeEaveEs recline 
in various positions before SKELETON) 
And get your breaths back, breezes. 
(The Breezes perch on edge of bird’s 
nest. Pompously) It’s a breeze’s na- 
ture to blow. (BREEzEs nod) And it’s 
a leaf’s nature . . . (Confidentially) 
Well, we leaves have more differ- 
ences among ourselves than the 
breezes. Perhaps it’s because we 
have different shapes and colors and 
come from so many kinds of trees. 
(LEAvEs nod to each other. Impres- 
sively) Of all last autumn’s leaves I 
alone remain. For I sought shelter 
from the breezes, (Lowers voice) 
winds, (Whispers it) and the awful 
Whirlwind (Triumphantly) in this 
blown nest which proved to be the 
safest haven of all. 

Biuster: I blew that nest down, ho! 

BLuFFER (Knocks Buiuster off nest): 
Blusterer! 

Blow (Pushes Buurrer off): Bluffer! 
(Jumps off himself and capers about, 
chased by BuustEer and BiuFreEr) It 

was I, Blow, that blew down the 

nest! 





SKITTER (Clinging to SKELETON): Help 
me into the bird’s nest, Skeleton! 

SKELETON (Helps him in, turns to 
LEAvEs): Seek havens too. Breezes 
will biow. 

BuustER (Blows Leaves down as they 
try to rise): The Whirlwind will get 
you! 

BLuFFER (Grabs SCATTER and SCAMPER 
by the hands): And whirl you about 
like this! (Whirls them around one 
turn) 

Biow (Blows ScatrerR and ScaMPER 
in opposite directions): And then 
blow you none knows where! (Scat- 
TER and ScAMPER flit to each other’s 
arms.) 

Scatrer: But I liked it. 

ScamPER: So did I. 

ScaTTeR and ScamperR (To BLUFFER): 
Do it again! 

Buiurrer (Panting): Too tired. I’m 
not a wind yet. Let alone a whirl- 
wind. 

SKELETON (Shakes head): You wouldn’t 
say do it again to the Whirlwind. 

Biow: You couldn’t. You’d be blown 
none knows where. 

Scurry (Pointing): I'd scurry down 
that hole if the Whirlwind came. 
(To Scoor) Wouldn’t you, Scoot? 
(Scoor nods.) 

BuiustTer: Want me to blow you down 
now? 

Scurry (Examines hole): Sure. 

Scoor (Peers down it): Looks interest- 
ing. 

SKELETON: Be warned, young leaves. 
Great hoppity creatures live down 
that hole. I have seen them come 
out of it at dusk. 

Buurrer: Old Skeleton just means rab- 
bits. 


Buiow: I’ve blown their long ears back 
lots of times. 

Scurry: But if the Whirlwind came... 

Scoot: I’d prefer hoppity creatures 
with long ears to the Whirlwind. 
Wouldn’t you, Scurry? (Scurry 
nods.) 

SKIMALONG (Gazing at rain pool): I’d 
skim along that rain pool if the 
Whirlwind came. I could lie afloat 
on the surface or even sink to the bot- 
tom. 

SKEDADDLE: And I’d skedaddle to the 
rain pool with you, Skimalong, if the 
Whirlwind came. 

SKELETON: Be warned, young leaves. 
Once you sink beneath the pool’s sur- 
face you can never come to the top 
again. 

SkrmaLone (Looks down rain pool): 
But it appears beautiful under the 
water — and peaceful. 

SKELETON: Queer swishing creatures 
swim under the water. I’ve seen 
them come to the surface for air. 

SKEDADDLE (Peers into pool with Skim- 
ALONG): I think I see one now. 

BuiuFFER: It’s just a minnow. 

Biow: I’ve rippled their shiny tails lots 
of times. 

Buiuster: Ha! Ha  Old-timer; you 
said leaves have different tastes. Un- 
like we breezes who just like to 
bl-o-w! (Stirs up LEAVEs.) 

SKELETON (Voice rising): I tell you 
young leaves only Skitter, who has 
sense enough to choose the safety of 
the bird’s nest, shall become next au- 
tumn’s skeleton leaf when I am 
turned to mold. (Shakes Skrrrer’s 
hand) 

ScaTrer: Who wants to become an old 
skeleton leaf and turn to mold? 





ScamMPER: It would be more fun to 
dance with the Whirlwind. 

SKELETON (Finger to lip): Hush! The 
Whirlwind might hear and come! 

Scurry: It would be more fun to ex- 
plore the rabbit hole. 

Scoor: Rabbits interest me. 

SKIMALONG: It would be more fun to 
skim along the surface of the rain 
pool. 

SKEDADDLE: Or sink to the bottom and 
watch the minnows swim about. 
BuiurFrer (To Biow): I think this au- 
tumn’s leaves are beginning to like 

us. 

Biow (To Buiurrer): After all, only we 
can blow them where they want to go. 

Leaves (Clustering about BREEzEs): 
You'll blow us where we want to go? 

BREEzEs: Of course we will! Now do 
you like us? 

LEAVEs: Oh, yes, breezes! 

SKITTER (One leg over nest): I think I'll 
join the other leaves. 

SKELETON: Be warned, Skitter. 
(Leaves and BREEzEs are suddenly 
blown toward left, then toward right 
then round and round, faster and 
faster. SKITTER goes through same 
movements inside nest.) 

SKELETON (Clinging to nest): The 
Whirlwind is coming! 

Buiuster (Breaks from circle to peer 
toward right): The Whirlwind is com- 
ing! 

BuiuFrFerR (Escapes from circle to stare 
left): The Whirlwind is coming! 

Buiow (Whirling wildly in center of cir- 
cle): The Whirlwind is coming! 

SKELETON (Frantically): Help me back 
into the nest, Skitter! (SkrrreR man- 
ages. Peeks over edge of nest with 
SKITTER. ) 
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Scurry (Whisks from circle and clings 
to BLustErR): Blow me down the rab- 
bit hole, Bluster! Quick! 

Scoot (Flings self against BLusTER): 
Me too! Don’t forget Scoot! (Bius- 
TER with effort blows first Scurry, 
then Scoor down rabbit hole, then with 
frightened glance toward right slips 
down it himself.) 

BuiuFFeR (Looking anxiously about): 
Bluster! Where are you? The 
Whirlwind is coming! (SKIMALONG 
and SKEDADDLE flit from circl: to 
clasp BLUFFER.) 

SKIMALONG: Blow us onto the rain pool, 
Bluffer! We can skim along to 
safety. 

SKEDADDLE: Or skedaddle to the bot- 
tom if the Whirlwind gets too rough. 
(BLuFFER blows onto pool first Skima- 
LONG, who skims gracefully about, and 
then SKEDADDLE, who lands in sitting 
position and pulls SKIMALONG down 
in the attempt to be pulled up.) 

BuurFer: I’ll get you up! (Running 
onto pool, blows them up and about) 

Biow (Twirling ScatrEeR and ScAMPER 
by the hand): The Whirlwind comes! 
(First Buurrer, then SKIMALONG and 
SKEDADDLE fogether, lie prone.) 

WHIRLWIND (Offstage): Wh-o breathed 
my name to-o many times a-new? 
(SKELETON’s and SxKiTTER’s heads 
vanish. Buiow runs and peeks from 
behind nest. ScaTTreR and ScaMPER 
sink clinging to each other. The 
WHIRLWIND fears in from right, rac- 
ing round and round ScatTER and 
Scamper, who hide eyes) Wh-e-e! 

(Stops short) Two leaves I se-e! 

(Grasps ScaTTER and ScaMPER by the 

hands) Come dance with m-e! (Races 

with them around opposite direction) 


Wh-e-e! (Stops short again) How do 
you like m-e? (ScaTTER and SCAMPER 
glance timidly at the WHIRLWIND, 
who releases their hands) I think 
you’re love-l-y. (They drop eyes.) 
You’ll come with m-e? (ScaTrer 
and ScaMPER nod and hold out hands 
which the WHIRLWIND clasps.) I’m 
filled with gl-e-e! (Remaining in one 
spot, whirls them in circle, then races 
with them round and round) Wh-e-e! 
(Tears with them out left. Buiow 
comes from behind nest, BLUFFER, 
SKIMALONG and SKEDADDLE sit up on 
pool, BuusTer, Scurry and Scoor 
appear on knees at entrance of hole, 
and last of all SKELETON and SxiIt- 
TER peek over edge of nest.) 

Biow (Impressed): The Whirlwind 
came! And I peeked and saw it all. 
Sxirter (Looks about): Where are 

Scatter and Scamper? 

SKELETON (Gloomily): I warned those 
two young leaves. 

BuLuFFER (Rises on pool): They danced 
with the Whirlwind! 

Buuster (Emerges from hole): And are 
gone none knows where. 

Buiow: Bluster! Bluffer! (Holds hands 
out to them, which they run and take) 
Do you know what I’m going to be 
someday? 

Buster: Sure, Blow. 

Buurrer: A wind. 

Biow (Triumphanily): No! A whirl- 
wind! (Whirls them round and round 
as SKIMALONG and SKEDADDLE drop 
prone on pool, Scurry and Scoor 
turn and disappear down hole, and 
SKELETON and Sxitrer duck below 
edge of nest.) 


THE END 





Part Four 





Salesmanship 


by Dorothy Deming 


Characters 

GeERTIE GREEN, Information clerk at 
Mack’s Department Store 

ANN ScHURMAN, salesgirl at the sta- 
tionery counter 

Mr. Pomrret, Section Manager 

Mrs. CANNON, a customer 

JoE Morrow, messenger 

CusTOMERS 

TrmE: A Monday morning. 

Sertine: The front counter area of 
Mack’s Department Store. 

At Rise: The store has not yet opened. 
ANN ts straightening out her stationery 
counter at one side of the Information 
Desk. GERTIE enters briskly and goes 
over to her desk. 

Ann (Looking up from her work, 
gloomily):’Lo, Gert. Monday morn- 
ing and rain as usual. What a set- 
up. Couldn’t be worse. 

Gertie (Smiling): Oh yes, it could. It 
could be Monday and no customers, 
no special sales, no job! We've got 
a big sale on today and I’m going to 
show Mr. Pomfret this Information 
Desk is the most important place in 
the whole store. How’s my hair 
look, Ann? Do you like it brushed 


this way? (Turns her head slowly, 
touching up her hair) 

Ann (Barely glancing up; grumpily): 
Sure, it’s O.K. Your hair always 
looks right. Now mine — (Sighs) 





Gertie (Picking up some printed 
folders from her desk): Look, here’s 
the announcement about the shoe 
sale — third floor front. Is this go- 
ing to be a riot! Busy day for me. 
You ought to dash up and pick 
yourself a pair of new shoes, Ann. 
Wonderful bargains. 

Ann: Can’t. I’ve spent all my money. 
What’s so wonderful about the sale? 
I didn’t see anything about it. 

Gertie: Ann, are you blind or don’t 
you read the Sunday papers? Mack’s 
had a full page spread and the front 
windows are plastered with the no- 
tices: Shoes! Shoes! Shoes! Half 
Price! It’s a fire sale. 

Ann (Nervously): Fire? When? How 
did it happen? I’m always scared of 
fire. I’m glad we are near the front 
exit. 

Gertie: It happened last Thursday 
night in the stacks of the shoe de- 
partment, put out by the automatic 
sprinkler system, but lots of the 
stock got wet and so, (Singing) now 
we have a fire sale, a fire sale, a fire 
sale! (Stops singing. Ezxcitedly) Oh, 
there’s Mr. Pomfret! Get busy, 
Ann. (Takes her place back of the 
Information Desk, straightens the 
sign, spreads the sale announcements. 
Mr. PomFret approaches.) 

Ann (Still leaning lazily on her counter 
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and chewing gum): I don’t work until 

9:30 — not me. It’s only 9:29. 

Mr. Pomrrer (Walks briskly toward 
ANN and GERTIE, smiles at them per- 
funcetorily): Good morning, girls. 
Fine morning. There’s a waiting 
line clear around the block. Miss 
Schurman, your counter is not in 
order. Please fix the boxes. Dis- 
pose of your gum. Doors open in 
just a minute. (Goes to GrerTIE’s 
desk) Ready for the sale, Miss Green? 

GeErTIE (Smiling eagerly): Yes, indeed, 
Mr. Pomfret. (Quoting) Third floor 
front, take the express elevators at 
the rear of the store or locals at the 
left. Wonderful sale — 50% saving 
on all ladies’ shoes! 

Mr. Pomrrer (Beaming, rubbing his 
hands together with satisfaction): 
Quite right. Stress the good condi- 
tion of the stock. The boxes pro- 
tected most of the shoes from serious 
damage. Why, I just saw a pair of 
evening sandals for a third of their 
original price because there was a 
small water stain on one heel! 

ANN (With interest): What color are 
they, Mr. Pomfret? 
Mr. Pomrret: Gold. 

Beauties. 

ANN (Crossly): No, no good to me. I 
want white ones. (A loud bell rings 
offstage.) 

Mr. Pomrrer (Hurrying away): Well, 
store’s open, here we go! See you 
later. 

Gertie (Hurriedly): Smile, Ann, for 
Pete’s sake. Look interested. Fix 


Handsewn. 


that counter. (Three or four custo- 
mers hurry by. Some stop to grab the 
sale’s notice from GerTIE’s desk. 
Gertie chants her announcement.) 





Shoe sale — third floor front — ex- 
press elevators at the rear, local on 
your left. (Timid Customer stops 
at GERTIE’s desk.) 

Customer: Will you please tell me 
where the shoe sale is? 

Gertie: Third floor front, madam. It’s 
a good sale. 

Customer: Is it really? 
being taken in by sales. 

Gertie: Not at Mack’s, madam! Yes, 
this is a good sale. Express eleva- 
tors at the rear. 

Customer (Pointing vaguely): You 
mean in this direction? 

GERTIE (Gently): No, just keep straight 
ahead to the back of the store. 
(CusToMER drifts away.) 

ANN (Exzplosively): Gee, Gert, how can 
you be so patient with the dumb 
ones? She was a drip. 

Gertie: No one about to buy shoes 
from Mack’s is a drip or dumb. (To 
another customer) Yes, sir, third 
floor front. 

Ann: Everyone is going to that sale! 
No one will look at my stuff today. 
Who wants stationery anyway? Tell 
them to ask me about the shoe sale, 
Gertie! Gee, if I don’t make sales 
today, I’m sunk. My record last 
week was awful. Mr. Pomfret told 
me that if I didn’t do better I’d have 
to go back to marking prices on 
goods in the stock room — four dol- 
lars less a week! Joe Morrow won’t 
look at me again. (Customer enters, 
moves toward ANN’s counter. She 
leans forward eagerly, all smiles.) 
Good morning, may I — (CusToMER 
turns abruptly to GERTIE.) 

Customer: Where is — 

Gertie: Third floor front, elevator at 


I’m always 





rear, wonderful — (CusTomMER is off 
atarun. Mrs. CANNON enters, look- 
ing about her with interest.) 

ANN (In a low voice): There! See what 
happened? They have shoes on the 
brain. Joe Morrow won’t ask me to 
the movies again ever when he finds 
what a poor— (Stops abruptly as 
GERTIE gestures toward Mrs. Can- 
NON who has come up to her desk.) 

Gertie: I can’t talk now, Ann. (Turns 
to Mrs. Cannon, a lady with a com- 
manding, impatient air) Yes, madam, 
may I help you? 

Mrs. Cannon: You certainly can 
when you have finished your very 
important conversation with your 
friend! 

Gertie (Earnestly): I do apologize, 
madam, I really do! You are entire- 
ly — 

Mrs. Cannon (Interrupting): Right? 
Ah yes, “‘the customer is always 
right!” Words, words, words. If 
you clerks would once put yourselves 
in the customer’s place — but what’s 
the use of talking! I wish to know 
where I can get a box of plain, good- 
looking bond writing paper for my 
husband. Something handsome in 
white. (ANN makes frantic signals 
to GERTIE.) 

Gertie (Quietly): You will find our 
stationery at the counter on your 
right, madam. 

Ann (Loudly): Right here, madam. 
(She beckons eagerly.) 

Mrs. Cannon (Amused): Well, you 
would think she had never sold 
writing paper before! (Jo GrERTIE£) 
Thank you. (Goes to ANN’s counter) 

ANN (Frantically pulling out boxes and 

pushing them back): What color did 

you want? 


Mrs. Cannon: White. Deckle-edged 
if possible. 

Anwn (Planking down a boz on the coun- 
ter): Like this? 

Mrs. Cannon: No, I said a man’s 
paper — this is note-paper size. 

Ann: So it is! Wait — I'll find it — 
I’ve got it here somewhere — here — 
no — wait! 

Mrs. Cannon: I believe I’ll go up to 
the shoe sale while you try to find 
the paper. Perhaps this young lady 
at the Information Desk could help 
you! (Walks off impatiently) 

ANN (Watching her go): Oh—oh — 
oh, Gert, there goes my sale! What’ll 
I do? I know there’s some bond 
paper here — but where? (Contin- 
ues to search among the boxes) 

Gertie: Ann, do study your stock! 
Know where things are and their 
price! (Pauses, no customers are 
passing) Queer, I wonder where the 
people are? No one seems to be 
coming this way. (Leaves her desk 
and goes around seeming to scan the 
rest of the store) 

Jor (Enters whistling softly, carrying a 
big paper parcel): Hi, gals! See me— 
(Taps parcel) order for ten pairs of 
shoes going to Old Ladies Home! 
Big day for Joey. (Stops at Ann’s 
counter) Hi-ya, Ann? How’s sales? 
You ought to be on the third floor. 

Gertie (Anziously): Where is every- 
one, Joe? There was a crowd until 
a little while ago and now — 

Jor: Oh, Mr. Pomfret opened the fire 
doors at the rear of the store, said it 
was a crime to keep people waiting 
in line in the rain. They are all pil- 
ing in and taking the express ele- 
vators right up to the sale. He’s got 

signs up there pointing the way. 











Gertie (Disappointedly): There goes 
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my busy day! 


Jor: Don’t you believe it! Those shoes 


are nearly all gone—sold out! 
What a haul for Mack’s. Custo- 
mers will be around here soon as us- 
ual. Well, be seein’ you! You too, 
beautiful! (Throws an airy kiss to 
ANN and exits whistling) 

ANN (Watching him go, warmly): 
Honestly, Gert, isn’t he a wonderful 
guy? Don’t you love the way his 
hair grows? Just like Van John- 
son’s, and his manners! Did you see 
that kiss? (Tries to imitate Jon’s 
airy kiss) If he doesn’t ask me to — 
(Sighs) 

GERTIE (Getting up from her desk): I’ve 
just had an idea! I’ve got to see 
Mr. Pomfret right away. Ann, take 
my place for a jiff’, please. (Hurries 
away) 

Ann (Scared): Say — wait, Gert — 
wait, I can’t — I don’t know — Gee! 
(Goes to GERTIE’S desk, picks up and 
reads sale’s notice. Strolls back to 
her counter, fusses with boxes. Gets 
out stick of chewing gum and is about 
to eat it when Mrs. CANNON returns. 
ANN scuttles back of her counter). 

Mrs. Cannon: Well, have you found 
my writing paper? (Looks over 
boxes) I don’t see it anywhere here. 

Ann (Desperately): Oh, please, just a 
minute, it’s right here! You wanted 
cream, didn’t you? 

Mrs. Cannon (Disgustedly): No. 
White. 

Ann: Yes, I remember. (Muttering to 
herself as she claws among bozes) 
White — white — bond — for a man 
— where — ‘ 

Gertie (Returning to her desk, smiling 





and looking very happy): Try the 

right hand shelf, Ann. It used to be 

kept there. 

ANN (Pouncing on a box and bringing 
it up to the counter): Yes, I knew we 
had it. (Thrusts it at Mrs. CANNON.) 
There! 

Mrs. CANNON (Examining box briefly): 
Yes, that is right at last. Four boxes, 
please, charge and send. The name 
and address are on this card. (Hands 
ANN a card.) 

ANN (Amazed): Don’t you want to 
know how much it costs? 

Mrs. Cannon (Sarcastically): I'd love 
to. I just can’t wait to hear! 

ANN (Staring at her, half crying): Oh, 
well, — well — you see — I thought 
you — 

Mrs. Cannon (Genily): I’m sorry. 
How much is it, my dear? 

Ann: It’s — it’s (Searches end of boz, 
back of box, looks on shelf) it’s — er — 
er — 

GeErtTIE: That size box used to be $1.50, 
Ann, look in your little book of 
prices. 

Aww: Oh, of course, I remember — it zs 
$1.50 a box. 

Mrs. Cannon: Thank you. Send four 
boxes, please. (Goes to GERTIE’sS 
desk) And now, where will I find 
floor polish? Usually I telephone for 
all these things, but the shoe sale in- 
trigued me so I came to the store. I 
bought a pair of gold evening sandals 
for a song— just what I needed. 
Mack’s is really outdoing itself. 

Gertie: Thank you, madam. The 

floor polish is in the basement and 

while you are there you might like to 
visit our new fancy foods depart- 
ment. The escalator is near the no- 


tion counter — counter 16. 

Mrs. Cannon: Thank you. (Glances 
at ANN who ts putting away the bozes, 
makes a despairing gesture and smiles 
understandingly at GerTIE. Exit) 

Gertie (Hurrying from her desk to 
Ann): Ann! Listen carefully. The 
shoes are nearly gone, but the cus- 
tomers are still crowding up there. I 
suggested to Mr. Pomfret that he set 
up a counter at the entrance to the 
shoe department and lay out a lot of 
goods for quick sale. He thought of 
gloves and I suggested you be put in 
charge because you used to help at 
the glove counter and really know 
gloves. You do, don’t you? 

Ann (In a scared voice): Me? 
gloves? I’m scared. 
gloves, but — 

Gertiz (Firmly): Ann, it’s your big 
chance. You'll be busy as a bird 
dog. You'll roll up sales! Come on, 
now. Let’s pretend I’m a customer. 
(Goes to the front of ANN’s counter) I 
want to see a pair of washable cot- 
ton gloves, please, in navy for street 
wear. 

Ann (Dazedly): Navy? 
Let’s see, I — 

Gertie (Urgently): Ann, you must pay 
attention! Catch the exact order 
the first time: navy, cotton, wash- 
able, street wear. Don’t repeat or 
ask again. 

Ann: O.K. Now er — what size do 
you wear? 

Gerti£ (Groaning): Look, sister, you 
sold gloves for a year. Look at my 
hands, estimate my size and say, 
“About size 644 or 644?” If you 


Sell 


Sure I know 


Washable? 


guess right the customer will be 
pleased. 
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Ann: I get you. Suppose I don’t have 
her size? Give her the next smaller? 

GerttE (Impatiently): No, if you want 
to try on the next larger, all right, 
but better be frank with her, and ask 
if another color would do. 

Ann: But suppose I don’t have the 
other color she wants either! 

GERTIE: Really you are — Listen, Ann, 
you are trying to sell gloves, see? 
You have a lot of all kinds, ma- 
terials, styles, colors and prices. 
Bring out the nearest thing you have. 
Interest her in something very nice. 
Talk about its advantages. Slip it 
on your own hand —and please, 
have your hands cleaner than they 
are now! 

Ann (Wailing): It’s handling those 
dirty boxes. Oh, I'll be glad to get 
back to gloves, Gert, but I’m scared. 

GertTIE: You’ll be all right, and listen, 
if a charge customer gives a big or- 
der, don’t worry about her being in- 
terested in the price or wondering 
whether she is able to pay. That’s 
not your lookout. Take her order, 
suggest other purchases, be inter- 
ested in her needs. Now if I had 
been in your place this morning, I’d 
have shown that bond paper lady the 
new monogrammed air mail paper — 
that’s new, chic and so good-look- 
ing! But you let her get away with 
just one purchase. 

Ann: I never thought — I — 

Gertie (Briskly): Never mind now. 
Get going! Youare to have your lunch 
first — and don’t forget to fix your 
hair — look as neat as a pin — and 
report to Mr. Pomfret on the third 
floor. Good luck, it’s the chance of a 
lifetime, Ann! (Returns to her desk) 
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ANN (With more assurance): I'll do my 
best. Thanks a million, Gert. 

JoE (Returns, whistling): What big 
chance, beautiful? (To ANN) Yours, 
baby? 

Ann (Coolly): Oh, yes, Mr. Pomfret 
wants me to take over a quick-sale 
counter on the third floor — gloves. 
My old line, you know. 

JoE (Long, low whistle, impressed): 
Gosh! Well, say —that is some- 
thing. (To Gertie) Beautiful must 
be good. 

Gertie (Enthusiastically): Oh, she is! 

Ann (Beaming): ’Bye, see you later. 
(Starts off) 

JoE (Catching up with ANN): Not so 
fast, Baby. (Takes her arm) How’s 
about you and me taking in a movie 
tonight and dinner first maybe? 
Sound good to you? 

ANN: Swell! (They go off together.) 


Gertie (Sighing as she straightens her 
desk, half aloud): Well, I guess that 


finishes my day. I help Ann sell 
writing paper, I sell Mr. Pomfret an 
idea, I show Ann how to sell gloves 
and I even sell Ann’s talents to Joe 
Morrow and where does little Gertie 
land? Right back at the Informa- 
tion Desk where she started. Gertie 
can’t sell herself to anyone! 

Mrs. Cannon (Returning with her 
hands full of small packages. En- 
thusiastically): Mack’s had just the 
garden seeds I’ve been looking for! 
Miss — er — 

Gertie: Green. 

Mrs. Cannon: Miss Green, I want to 
thank you for your courtesy today. 
I can see you know the store thor- 
oughly. It’s really a pleasure to 
shop here — by the way, I am about 
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to order my summer supply of dry 
groceries for my seashore home. It 
is usually quite a sizeable order, 
about $200. Would it help you if | 
wrote a note with the order express- 
ing my appreciation of your help to- 
day and asking to have you credited 
with the order? 

GERTIE (Overcome): Oh, that would be 
wonderful — Mrs. — Mrs. — 

Mrs. Cannon: Cannon. 

GERTIE (Awed): Not the Mrs. Cannon? 
I mean, our Senator? 

Mrs. Cannon: The same, at least until 
the next election! Well I must be 
going. I never intended to spend the 
morning here. Goodbye, Miss Green. 

Gertie: Goodbye and thank you, 
Mrs. Cannon. Have a pleasant sum- 
mer. (She watches her go dreamily, 
hardly aware that Mr. Pomrret has 
come in.) 

Mr. Pomrret (Hurriedly): Miss Green, 
your little friend is selling gloves like 
hot cakes. She’s a natural! Nice 
manners, too. What happened to 
her, I wonder? We’re selling out in 
gloves. What a day, what a day! 
(Hurries on, then suddenly turns and 
comes to GERTIE’s desk) Miss Green, 
I’m quite aware that the glove sale 
was your idea, and I am recommend- 
ing to Mr. Mack that you be 
awarded the prize for the best em- 
ployee suggestion of the month — a 
hundred dollars, you know. (GERTIE 
gasps with surprise.) Also, it occurs 
to me that you might like to help 
me train new salesgirls — it would 
mean a ten-dollar-a-week raise and 
only part-time here at this desk. 
You would just assist me, you under- 
stand, but there’s a future in it! 
























Gertie (Breathlessly): Oh, I accept have found you. (Abruptly — all 
gladly! I’d love it, Mr. Pomfret! business) Better get to lunch now. 


Mr. Pomrret: Good. Begin tomor- I’ll send Miss Seligman to relieve 
row. (Starts off again, then returns) you and she will take your desk to- 
You know the first principle of sales- morrow. (Ezit) 
manship, Miss Green? Gertie (Sits back limply): Well, I 

Gertie (Eagerly and with assurance): never dreamed that — 

Certainly — (Quoting) “The customer Customer: Where is the — 
is always right.” Gertie (Happily): Third floor front, 

Mr. Pomrret (Jmpatiently): No, no, elevators at rear and there’s a won- 
that’s old-hat! The first principle is derful sale of gloves there — don’t 
to sell yourself. You’ve done that miss it! (Curtain) 
today through your courtesy and 
friendliness. Mack’s is lucky to THE END 


— 
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Part Five 


Radio Play 





The Cross of Gold 


by Donald Andersson and Sid Dimond 


Characters 
NARRATOR 
THREE FARMERS 
WILLIAM JENNINGS BRYAN 
Mary Bryan 
Au Bropy 
A CLERK 
Mr. FREEMONT 
SENATOR TILMAN 
SENATOR HILL 

Music: Neutral theme builds to agitato 
under. 

NARRATOR: Spring should be a season 
of growing things ... barley and corn 
stalks sprouting from the earth. It 
should be rain and sun... and a 
time for rejoicing. It should be hope 
for a full autumn harvest. But the 
spring of 1896 was none of this. It 
was the third year of a national de- 
pression. In the East, factories were 
closed down . . . and endless streams 
of jobless men searched for work. 
While to the South and West, the 
farmer, the shopkeeper, and the 
small merchant went hungry. The 
country needed money .. . all Wash- 
ington buzzed with rumors of a bond 
issue to be sold abroad. But in the 
silver mining regions of the West, 
the people were agitating for new 
money reforms. . . 

Ist Farmer: (Angrily): Why don’t 
we get off the gold standard . . . and 
back our money with both gold and 
silver? 


2np Farmer: He’s right! It’s the 
bankers and their gold who've 
brought us to this condition! Let’s 
free ourselves from the domination 
of Wall Street! 


3RD Farmer: Gold and silver together! 


Equal rights to all; special privileges 
to none! 

Music: Sweeps up, out on a crescendo. 

Narrator: To the hungry cotton 
farmer . . . to the men of the corn 
belt, the issue was simple: with two 
base metals in the Treasury there 
could be more money issued . . . busi- 
ness could borrow to get back on its 
feet . . . industry would roll again 
... there’d be money in the hands of 
the people! The cry for silver rang 
throughout the South and the West. 
And it was picked up by the political 
candidates . . . for silver was the 
voice of the people, and the year 
1896 was a presidential year. Fore- 
most in the fight for silver coinage 
was an ambitious young Democrat 
. . . twice a member of the House of 
Representatives. His name? Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan. With the 
backing of the silver miners, he 
toured the country in the interests of 
the Democratic party. Everywhere 
he went, crowds gathered to hear 
him raise the cry for bi-metallism . . . 
the use of both gold and silver to 
back our money. And so it was in 
the early spring of 1896 that William 





Jennings Bryan made his last speech 
before heading for home in Nebraska. 
Bryan: (Off mike, echo effect): This is 
not a contest for the supremacy of 
one of two metals . . . it is not a 
miners’ campaign. It is a fight for 
the control of the national credit. If 
the gold advocates win, this coun- 
try will be dominated by the finan- 
cial harpies of Wall Street. I am 
trying to save the American people 
from that disaster .. . My ambition 
is to make money the servant for in- 
dustry, to dethrone it from the false 
position it has usurped as master, 
and this can only be done by de- 
stroying the money monopoly!” 
Sounp: Applause swells up. Cross 
fade with sound of moving train. Es- 
tablish, fade, and hold in background. 
Bropy: Mind if I sit here, Mr. Bryan? 
Bryan: Not at all. 


Bropy: That was a great speech. 
Bryan: Thank you. And...ah... 


Bropy (Quickly): The name’s Brody 
...Al Brody. I’m a newspaperman 
... working out of Lincoln. 

Bryan: What’re you doing down here? 

Bropy: Covering your speech. You're 
a big man, Mr. Bryan. What you 
have to say is important to our 
readers. I’ve covered all your 
Kansas and Missouri speeches. So 
you see, I’m qualified to say it was a 
great speech. 

Bryan: Not a great speech, Mr. Brody. 
The words could’ve been spoken by 
anyone. I learned long ago that a 
speech is only as good as the convic- 
tion behind it. That’s what they 
applauded, Mr. Brody, conviction. 

Bropy: It was the last on your tour, 
am I right? 


Bryan: You are. 

Bropy: Now where, Mr. Bryan? 

Bryan: To Chicago. 

Bropy: As a delegate, sir? But the 
Democrats in Nebraska are support- 
ing the gold standard. 

Bryan: Not as a delegate to the con- 
vention . . . a candidate, Mr. Brody. 

Bropy (Astonished): For the Presi- 
dency ...? 

Bryan: That’s what the convention’s 
for. 

Bropy: But . . . but your name isn’t 
even being considered! 

Bryan: It will be. 

Bropy: But how? 

Bryan: That, Mr. Brody, you will 
have to wait for . . . and see. 

Sounp: Train up, cross fade to: 

Music: Climatic bridge. 

Narrator: And so William Jennings 
Bryan came home to Nebraska. But, 
as the newspaper man had predicted, 
the state convention chose delegates 
favoring the gold standard to repre- 
sent Nebraska at the national con- 
vention in Chicago. That evening, 
when it was announced that the gold 
delegates had won, Mary Bryan 
waited at home for her husband to 
return. 

Sounp: A knock on the door. 
opens. 

Mary: Will... I’ve heard... 

Bryan: Why the long face? I’m not 
ready to be buried yet. 

Mary: But if you’re not a recognized 
state delegate, you can’t get into the 
convention! 

Bryan: We're organizing a competing 
delegation . . . made up of men favor- 
ing bi-metallism. Other states are 
doing it. You see, I anticipated this. 
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Mary: You what? 
Bryan: I spoke to the Resolutions 


Committee at St. Louis. Mary, I 
got them to write in a resolve favor- 
ing bi-metallism. The convention 
has to vote on it . . . and there’ll be 
speakers for both sides. I intend to 
speak. 


Mary: Will, you’re making me more 


and more confused. Why is the 
silver question so important? 


Bryan: It’s important, Mary, be- 


cause we’re in a depression. No one 
except the brokers on Wall Street 
have any money. We’re using gold 
to back our paper currency. Silver 
isn’t worth the money to mine it. 
But we need money, Mary. Presi- 
dent Cleveland is thinking of selling 
bonds to foreign countries in order 
to buy more gold. But why do we 
have to go into debt with other 
countries when we can use silver just 
as well as gold? 


Mary: Don’t they say that using both 


gold and silver will disrupt world 
trade? No other country uses both. 


Bryan: Forget the other nations! 


Make them come in line with us. If 
we start using both gold and silver, 
they’ll soon follow! 


Mary: You believe it will work, Will? 
Bryan: I do. I do, Mary, because it 


will give the worker more value for 
his money. He'll be able to buy 
more. And the more he buys the 
more industry will have to supply 
... and then, then we’ll be back on 
our feet. 


Mary: Will, when you speak like that 


... 1 can see it, too. But those who 
count ... the delegates at the con- 
vention . . . how can you make them 





hear? 


Bryan: It’s just a hope, Mary, but 


with all the controversy I think 
they’ll seat the competing delega- 
tions. Maybe we aren’t the legal 
delegates of our state . . . but the 
issue is greater than we are. I’m con- 
fident I’ll get to speak. 


Music: Firm, forte then under in a 


note of urgency. 


NARRATOR: When June arrived the na- 


tion was in a political uproar. The 
question of bi-metallism was fore- 
most in the minds of the voters. 
Either you favored gold, or you 
favored both silver and gold. Even 
the Republicans were split on the 
issue. Some withdrew from the 
party. Senator Teller, a Republi- 
can, came over to the Democrats 
with a group favoring bi-metallism. 
And a Democrat, Richard Bland, 
one of the greatest champions of bi- 
metallism, led his own delegation. 
William Jennings Bryan was run- 
ning into heavy competition. But 
there were Democrats who supported 
the gold question. President Cleve- 
land was in charge. The man who 
would be nominated for the Demo- 
cratic candidate for President would 
have to convince the delegates that 
his view was the right one. It 
would be a battle between silver and 
gold. Amidst this growing excite- 
ment, William Jennings Bryan, still 
confident, headed towards the Chi- 
cago Coliseum . . . scene of the con- 
vention. It was a hot, sticky June. 
All Chicago was filled with delegates 
from every state of the Union. 
Twenty thousand jammed the Coli- 
seum alone. . . and outside, brass 


bands blared forth. 

Sounp: Crowd noises have begun above. 
Hold in background under. 

NarraToR: (Continuing): Through the 
cheering crowds, William Jennings 
Bryan made his way to the Creden- 
tials desk. There he waited... to 
be registered as a voting delegate. 
But the clerk handed him back his 
card. 

Cuierk: I’m sorry, Mr. Bryan, but I 
can’t seat your delegation. 

Bryan: You can’t seat us? 

CierRK: We've orders from the Na- 
tional Committee. We’re seating 
only authorized state delegations. 

Bryan: But we contest the right of the 
state delegations! The people aren’t 
being fairly represented if only the 
gold delegates are admitted! 

Cuerk: I’m sorry, Mr. Bryan. But 
until the status of the silver dele- 
gations is settled, I’m afraid there’s 
nothing I can do. 

Bryan: But the silver question is one 
of the resolves to be voted upon! I 
must get in! 

CuiERK: Sorry. 

Bryan: How soon will I know? 
CuErRK: I don’t know, sir. It may be 
hours. When I do, I’ll notify you. 
Bryan: I’m staying at the Clifton 
House. Have the message delivered 

there. 

Narrator: With that, Bryan turned. 
His shoulders slumped as he pushed 
his way from the crowd. Inside the 
Coliseum he could hear the cheers as 
first one and then another speaker 
addressed the crowd. He knew time 
was running out on him. All it 
would take would be one speaker to 
electrify the crowd and win the nom- 
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ination. He wanted so desparately 
to win . . . and he couldn’t even get 
in. Then he wanted to get away... 
away from the noise and the throng. 
He wanted to think. The plan he 
had so hopefully explained to his 
wife was being ripped apart. Slowly, 
with heavy heart, he wandered aim- 
lessly back to his room at the Clifton 
House. 

Music: A quiet, solemn bridge. 

Bryan: It looks as if my chance is 
gone, Mary .. . gone without even a 
word. We can’t get into the Coli- 
seum. 

NARRATOR: Bryan was heart-sick, his 
one ambition seemingly destroyed. 
But suddenly a man burst into his 
room... 

FrREEMONT (Rushing on mike): Mr. 
Bryan, I’ve got to talk with you. 
The Resolutions Committee needs 
your help. Senator Jones wants you 
to debate the question! 

NARRATOR: Bryan could scarcely be- 
lieve what his ears had heard! He 
would get his chance to speak! 

Bryan: Who’s to speak with me? 

Freemont: Senator Tilman. You'll 
both speak for bi-metallism. 

Bryan: And the gold men? 

FrEEmMonT: Senator Hill is in charge. 

Bryan: Mary, somehow . . . some way, 
I’ve got to speak last. It’s my only 
chance . . . the only way to hold 
them . . . to make them remember 
my name. I’ve a plan. If it works ...? 
(Firmly) But it’s got to work! 

Music: An urgent theme, forte then under. 

NARRATOR: Quickly Bryan contacted 
Tilman... 

Bryan: Senator, this is a great honor 
they’ve given me . . . to head this de- 
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bate. But you, sir... your position 

compels me to offer you first choice 

of time. Undoubtedly you’ll need a 

great deal, sir. 

TiLMAN: I expect so, Mr. Bryan... at 
least fifty minutes. 

Bryan: And do you choose to open or 
close the debate? 

TILMAN: I’ll close. 

Music: Up briefly, under. 

NARRATOR: Next Bryan headed to- 
wards the office of Senator Hill... 

BryYAN: Senator Hill, you’re in charge 
of those debating for gold. It’s only 
fair that we arrange the debate to- 
gether. I’ve just spoken to Senator 
Tilman. He wants fifty minutes to 
close. 

Hitz: Fifty minutes! If we all take 
that long, we’ll be there all day. 

Bryan: That was my feeling, too, sir. 
But ...ah... what if Mr. Tilman 
spoke first . . . wouldn’t that amount 
of time be allowable to keynote the 
debate? I don’t mind speaking last 
.. . Summing things up. 

Hii: That’s good of you, Bryan. See 
if you can arrange it with Senator 
Tilman. 

Music: Up briefly, under. 

Bryan: That’s the way it stands, Mr. 
Tilman. Senator Hill feels that fifty 
minutes is too long to close. But I 
persuaded him to give you that 
time . . . as senior senator you should 
have it... if... perhaps you spoke 
first... 

Narrator: Bryan waited breathlessly. 
Would Tilman agree? Would he al- 
low Bryan to speak last? Tilman 
thought it over . . . finally he rose... 

Truman: All right, Bryan . . . I’ll speak 
first! 







































Music: Up and out. 
Narrator: That night William Jen- 


nings Bryan worked feverishly over 
his notes. He must have a speech 
that would stir the delegates! Every 
word must say something .. . it 
must win him the candidacy for 
President. Next morning he confi- 
dently entered the Coliseum. 


Sounp: Crowd noises in background. 
NARRATOR: Senator Tilman’s rich voice 


opened the debate. The others fol- 
lowed. As the day wore on, Bryan’s 
excitement grew. He watched the 
audience reaction. None of the 
speakers had captured them! The 
hours passed . . . the crowd began to 
get restless. Not even the great 
Senator Hill was able to stimulate 
the throng. And when Hill was 
through, Bryan’s tall form moved 
swiftly to the speaker’s platform. 
His familiar figure was recognized by 
all. A stir swept the Coliseum. 
Bryan stood before the rostrum... 
looking over the heads of the dele- 
gates . . . straight into the eyes of his 
wife. Gradually the crowd quieted. . . 


Sounp: Crowd noises fade out. 
Bryan (Allow for a pause): “It would 


be presumptious, indeed, to present 
myself against the distinguished 
gentlemen to whom you have just 
listened if this were a mere measuring 
of abilities; but this is not a contest 
between persons. The humblest citi- 
zen in all the land, when clad in the 
armour of a righteous cause, is 
stronger than all the hosts of error 
that they can bring. I come to 
speak to you in defense of a cause as 
holy as the cause of liberty — the 
cause of humanity. . . . We object to 


bringing this question down to the 
level of persons. The individual is 
but an atom; he is born, he acts, he 
dies; but principles are eternal. 

“The man who is employed for 
wages is as much a business man as 
his employers; the attorney in a 
country town is as much a business 
man as the corporation counsel in a 
great metropolis; the merchant at 
the cross-roads store is as much a 
business man as the merchant of 
New York; the farmer who goes 
forth in the morning and toils all day 
. .. who begins in the spring and toils 
all summer . . . and who by the ap- 
plication of brain and muscle to the 
natural resources of the country 
creates wealth, is as much a business 
man as the man who goes upon the 
board of trade and bets on the price 
of grain! 

“Tt is for these that we speak. 

“‘We have petitioned, and our pe- 
titions have been scorned; we have 
entreated, and our entreaties have 
been disregarded; we have begged, 
and they have mocked when our ca- 
lamity came. We beg no longer; we 
entreat no longer; we petition no 
more. We defy them! Having be- 
hind us the producing masses of this 
nation and the world, supported by 
the commercial interests, the labor- 
ing interests, and the toilers every- 
where, we will answer their demand 
for a gold standard by saying to 
them: You shall not press down upon 
the brow of labor this crown of 
thorns, you shall not crucify man- 


Sounp: Applause swells up. 


kind upon a cross of gold!” 


Cross 
fade into: 


Music: Opening theme, forte then under, 
Narrator: Next day, William Jen- 


nings Bryan won the nomination .. . 
Democratic candidate for the Presi- 
dency of the United States. How- 
ever, in the November election, a 
Republican, William McKinley was 
elected. But in that brief moment 
at the Chicago Coliseum, Bryan had 
captured the imagination of the 
country. The words of his famous 
speech are still remembered today, 
although the bi-metallism standard 
never came about. Bryan wanted 
sixteen ounces of silver to value one 
ounce of gold; economists through- 
out the world feel that a constant 
price couldn’t be maintained . . . that 
varying prices would lead to export- 
ing the metals to various countries 
depending upon the price, so that 
no nation would feel secure it had 
enough gold and silver to back its 
paper money. Today we don’t al- 
low private individuals to own gold, 
nor do we make any more gold coin. 
We operate on a mixed standard of 
gold and silver. Although silver 
backs some of our money, gold backs 
most of it. So Bryan’s battle was 
only partially won. The issue i 
nearly forgotten . . . but the stirring 
words of his great speech still live 
with us. 


Music: Up and out. 


THE END 
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Part Six 


Production Notes 





A Farr FoR FAsHION 

Characters: 6 female. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. Granny wears a 
black dress, well-fitted and stylish, but not 
showy. Daphne wears a simple well-fitted 
dress of navy or brown with a full skirt. 
Mrs. Sears wears a suit. 

Properties: Vase with flowers, mending, scarf, 
paper, pencil, folder, pin, tray with tea pot, 
cups, crackers and jam, large portfolio con- 
taining cardboard to which a drawing is at- 
tached, check. 

Setting: A plainly furnished living room. The 
comfortable chair is a large over-stuffed 
armchair at downstage right. At center is 
a plain large table with a straight chair on 
either side. Upstage right is what appears 
to be a covered sewing machine. A chair is 
beside the machine. A small table with 
papers, books, a sewing basket, and other 
odds and ends is placed near the machine. 
A door at upstage left leads to the front 
door. Another door at downstage right leads 
to the kitchen. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Sort-Heartep Guost 
Characters: 5 male; 3 female; male and female 


extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: The Ghost Family is dressed in 
long, white robes or sheets; their faces are 
pale. Scene 2. The fortune teller is dressed 
In & gypsy costume. Pierrette wears a 
black and white clown costume. The Mas- 
ter of Ceremonies wears a long-tailed coat, 
high silk hat, and a pair of gym shorts. Mr. 
Static is dressed in everyday clothes. The 
Masqueraders wear various Halloween cos- 
tumes. 

Properties: Magazine, compact, microphone. 

Setting: Scene 1: An everyday, modern living 
room can be suggested or a more macabre 
setting can be used. Scene 2: No setting is 
required. All that is necessary is a piano 
placed at one side of the stage. 

Lighting: The lights black out in Scene 2 ac- 
cording to script. 


Tue Bet or DoLorEs 

Characters: 13 male; 3 female; male and female 
extras. 

Playing Time: 30 minutes. 

Costumes: Most of the men wear loose white 
shirts tied at the waist, and white trousers. 
They wear sandals or go barefooted. The 
women wear peasant blouses and skirts. 

wears a new shawl in the first part, 
and a tattered one in the second part. Maria 
wears a shapeless black shawl. Don Al- 
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fredo and Don Caesar wear knee-high boots, 
tight trousers, frilly white shirts and long 
colored coats. Hidalgo wears a black suit 
with boots and cape, and a wig which is 
bald on top with a fringe of white hair. The 
policemen, Captain Allende and Captain 
Gomez wear uniforms. 

Properties: Bundle, piece of rope, lantern, let- 
ters, bell to be rung offstage, banner of the 
Virgin of Guadalupe, flowers for Maria and 
Rosa, message. 

Setting: A village street crosses the stage. An 
arched door at upstage left leads into the 
church. There are steps in front of it. Up- 
stage right is a house with a door and 
window. 

Lighting: The lights dim and brighten as in- 
dicated in the text. If possible, the watch- 
man’s lantern should be lighted, and there 
should be lights inside the house. 


Tue Guost Wa.ks TonicutT 


Characters: 9 male; 3 female (If desired, the 
cast may be made all-male by eliminating 
the girls’ speeches or giving iene speeches 
to male characters.) 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: The girls and boys wear Halloween 
costumes. Peewee is dressed in a sheet. 
Bud and Henry wear everyday clothes. 
Billy is dressed to look like a a. Aland 
Joe wear dark suits and caps and black ker- 
chiefs. The officer wears a police uniform. 

Properties: Lanterns, jack-o-lantern, paper 
bag, bag of candy, tire chain, flashlights, 
small black bag filled with money, match, 
revolver, handcuffs. 

Setting: The living room of an abandoned old 
house. Upstage left is a worn sofa with up- 
holstered cushions and sagging springs. Up- 
stage left and right are large windows. 
Curtains hang limply from broken rods at 
the tops of the windows, and the window at 
right is open. At center is a table holding 
an oil lamp, old magazines, and fallen 
plaster. Torn newspapers are scattered 
over the floor. Other pieces of broken, 
dusty furniture are placed about the room. 
Pictures hang crookedly on the walls and 
books are placed on broken shelves. There 
are two doors on the right wall, the one 
downstage leading to the rear of the house, 
the one upstage leading upstairs. A door 
on the left wall leads to another room. 

Lighting: A dim blue overhead should be used 
for night effect. Footlights dim and 
brighten as indicated in the text until they 
come up and stay full after Joe lights the 
table lamp. 





Surpr’s Boy To THE INDIES 

Characters: 7 male; 3 female. 

Playing Time: 15 minutes. 

Costumes: The women wear full skirts and 
light blouses with long full sleeves. The 
men wear hose and long-sleeved doublets. 
Columbus may wear a uniform. 

Properties: Fishing nets, paper, pen, dishes. 

Seiting: An inn. At left is a large fireplace. 
In the fireplace is a spit with some “chick- 
ens” on it. Downstage at right center is a 
long table with chairs around it. The exit 
at right leads to the street, the one at left, 
to the kitchen. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Fricutru. Forest 

Characters: 2 male; 2 female; as many male 
and female characters as desired to be 
Tiddledy-Bouncies and Wimsies. 

Playing Time: 25 minutes. 

Costumes: Phyllis and Dion wear everyday 
clothing. The Witch wears a black cloak 
and pointed hat. The Monster wears a 
colorful costume, and a hideous false face. 
The Tiddledy-Bouncies and Wimsies can 
wear any kind of “silly” costume the di- 
rector wishes. 

Properties: Books, large spoon, ‘‘mouse,”’ 
wand, broomstick, bunch of violets. 

Setting: In front of the Witch’s hovel. There 
should be a door to the hovel, upstage cen- 
ter, and two other entrances at left and 
right. A broomstick is outside the Witch’s 
door. Downstage center is a large cauldron 
and a stool. A backdrop of trees may be 
used, and shrubs may be placed around the 


stage. 

Lighting: If possible, the lighting should be 
dim so that the characters throw shadows 
across the stage. 


Nursery RuymMe Diet 

Characters: 7 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Cook wears a chef's hat and 
apron. Old Woman has on a cap and 
shawl. Boy Blue is dressed in blue. Humpty 
Dumpty wears a large mask in the _— of 
half an egg. It fits over his head and down 
past his shoulders and has eyes, nose and 
mouth painted on it. The rest of the char- 
acters can wear everyday clothing; Jack 
Sprat should be made up to look as thin as 
possible, while his wife is roly-poly. 

Properties: Large soup pot, basket of green 
peppers, corn, armful of vegetables, deep 
pie pan containing some plums, dish of 
strawberries, bowl of cottage cheese, milk 

il, basket of eggs, plate with bread and 
utter, pail of water. 

Setting: The Sprat’s dining room. At center 
there is a large table with a chair at either 
end. On the table are two plates with 
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knife, fork and spoon beside them, and a 
large platter at center. On the floor down- 
stage from the table is a scale (the bath- 
room variety can be used). There are en- 
trances at left and right. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


Tue Danctnc CHILDREN 

Characters: 10 male; 7 female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: All the characters wear Indian cos- 
tumes, 

Properties: Pipe for the Chief, drum, rattle, 
baskets and bowls of food, magic charms 
(feathers, a fur tail, etc.) for Medicine Man, 
bow and arrows. 

Setting: A forest, with a tree backdrop. Up- 
stage right is a wigwam with a small camp- 
fire before it. At left is a pine tree. 

Lighting: The stage is darkened as indicated 
in the text. The children may carry small 
flashlights which they turn on after the 
stage is darkened. A string of Christmas 
lights may be used for the seven stars over- 
head. A dim light should be placed under 
the campfire so that it lights up the faces of 
the actors when the other lights are turned 
down. 


THe WHIRLWIND CoMES 

Characters: 12 male or female. 

Playing Time: 10 minutes. 

Costumes: The Leaves are dressed in various 
autumn colors. Skeleton’s costume is a 
dull color, and is wrinkled and full of holes. 
The Breezes wear short blue costumes. 
The Whirlwind’s costume is longer than the 
Breezes’, and has streamers of dark blue. 

Properties: None required. 

Setting: a center is a large bird’s nest 

e of straw and branches. At right isa 
large piece of silver paper representing a 
pool. At left is the cave-like entrance to 
the rabbit hole. 

Lighting: No special effects. 


SALESMANSHIP 

Characters: 2 male; 3 female; at least 8 extras, 
male or female, to be customers. 

Playing Time: 20 minutes. 

Costumes: Modern dress. The customers wear 
hats, and some should carry raincoats. 

Properties: Boxes of stationery, folders, paper 
parcel, chewing gum, card, packages. __ 

Setting: At center is a large desk with a chair 
behind it. On the desk is a sign, ‘“Informa- 
tion Desk.” At right is the stationery 
counter, composed of a long table with a set 
of shelves behind it. On the shelves and 
the table are boxes of stationery. Advertis 
in signs may be placed on the desk and the 
table. 

Lighting: No special effects. 
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Part Seven 


Book Reviews 





ENCHANTED VILLAGE. By Carolyn Sherwin 
Bailey. Viking Press. $2.50. 


Jane Ogilvie had only one year to make her 
apple orchard pay and to save her farm. 
Though she was only sixteen, together with 
her “hired man” who also turned out to be the 
same age, she managed to do wonders for the 
orchard — and they still had time for gay 
parties and dances. There were setbacks and 
worries for Jane and Bill, but through their 
experiments with new farming methods they 
came to appreciate the pioneer spirit of the 

ple who had lived there before them. 
ometown, New Hampshire, becomes a real 
town for the readers who get a picture of New 
England farm life and the lives of some of the 
early settlers as well. (Junior and senior high.) 


Ptay Propuction. By Henning 

Barnes and Noble. $3.26. 

This book is written for the critical play- 
goer and the backstage worker. Every aspect 
of the field of play production, from the choice 
of the script to the taking of curtain calls, is 
covered here. It will be of special value to 
amateur theatrical groups which must know 
as much as possible about play interpretation, 
casting, stage business, speech, timing, scen- 
ery, acting technique, stage properties, cos- 
tumes, make-up, stage lighting, production, 
and financial management. (For the director.) 


Nelms. 


CHILDREN’s Reactions To Rapio ApDAPTaA- 
TIONS OF JUVENILE Books. By Mae O’ Brien. 
Columbia University Press. $2.00. 


This study was made to determine the re- 
actions of children to radio programs designed 
especially for them; to make these findings 
available to producers of programs; to sug- 
gest ways in which such public service or com- 
mercial programs can be more widely used in 
elementary school classrooms. After five 
years spent in gathering statistics and com- 
ments from fifth and sixth grade pupils listen- 
ing to a CBS children’s series, the author 
found that children had valid criticisms to 
make on almost every phase of the scripts and 
productions: suspense, entertainment, humor, 
voice, sound effects, social concepts, selection 
of incidents, ete. They rejected artificial as- 
pects of the stories they heard. Miss O’Brien, 
who is a professor of education, suggests that 
the rating used by the children be used to test 
programs on a broad scale and that the pro- 
grams which rate high in such tests be trans- 
cribed on records for classroom use. (For the 
teacher.) 


Gontpen Foortuicuts.“” By Phyllis Wynn 
Jackson. Holiday House. $3.00. 


This is a book about Lotta Crabtree, the 
first great American comedienne. She began 
her show career in mining camps where she 
sang and danced her way to childhood fame. 
Her talent for spontaneous comedy opened the 
way for musical comedy in a time when 
“heavy” drama was the only way for an ac- 
tress to succeed. The book gives a fascinating 
picture of show people during the Victorian 
age. (Junior high and older groups.) 


Tren-AGE BaskeTBALL Stories. Edited by 
Josh Furman. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00. 


Since basketball is played by more people 
in the United States than any other team 
sport, there is sure to be a wide interest 
among young people in the stories in this book, 
all of which, written by good story-tellers, 
deal with some phase of basketball. William 
Heyliger, B. J. Chute, Charles Coombs and 
others have contributed stories to this volume. 
(Junior high and older groups.) 


An InrRopucTiION TO SHAKESPEARE. By 
Marchette Chute. Dutton. $2.26. 


Shakespeare and his work are discussed 
here in the light of the world he lived in and 
the audiences for whom his plays were writ- 
ten. The excitement of the London stage and 
the actors who took part in Shakespeare’s 

lays originally are recreated here, so that 

hakespeare emerges as a real person who was 
able through his art to bring pleasure to his 
contemporaries. This volume is an introduc- 
tion to Shakespeare in a real sense and the 
reading of it is sure to stimulate interest in a 
wider reading of Shakespeare’s work and 
about the times in which he lived. (High 
schoo and up.) 


Camp Fire anp Councit Rine ProGRams. 
By Auan A. MacFarian. $2.50. 


Directions on setting up camp and council 
fire programs; camp fire games; stunts, skits 
and quizzes; instructions on sites, lighting 
magic fires, costumes, regalia, equipment; 
council ring challenges, and pageants; Red 
Indian play pageants, ceremonies and magic 
demonstrations — all of this hard-to-find ma- 
terial is assembled in this volume by an au- 
thority in this field. Group leaders and camp 
counsellors will find this book of real help in 
setting up their programs. (Teen-agers, 
leaders, counsellors, teachers.) 





INDIAN HEROEs. 
Crowell. $2.50. 
In this series of adventure tales about 

American Indians we get a picture far differ- 

ent from the usual one, for here the stories are 

told from the point of view of the Indian. 

Instead of being pictured as the “savage’’ out 

for scalps, the Indian is shown fighting to pro- 

tect his home from the invader, seeking food, 
etc. The historical facts in these stories are 
accurate; for instance, the sale of the land 
that is now New York, Pocahontas aiding the 

Virginians, the treaty between William Penn 

and the Indians, etc. This book is full of ac- 

tion and will make enjoyable reading for those 
interested in Indian life and the outdoors. 

(Junior High and up.) 


By J. Walker McSpadden. 


Aut BABA AND THE Forty THIEVEs. 
CrnDERELLA. Houghton Mifflin. $1.00. 


These ‘“‘Peepshow Books’’ present the well- 
known fairy tales in the round, so to speak, 
through an unusual folding device that shows 
six scenes from the story, with the text under- 
neath. It is a novel idea and will no doubt 
interest the young reader who is given a sense 
of depth and dimension while reading the 
stories. (For primary grades.) 


Tue Book or Mopet Fire EnNaInsEs. De- 
signed by Wallis Rigby. Grosset & Dunlap. 
$1.00. 


This book contains die-stamped parts for 
four fire engines and a fire house. No cutting 
is required to assemble the parts. The design 
of the engines are authentic scale models and 
will provide constructive activity for children 
from eight years old up. 


Traprep BY THE Mountain Srorm. By 
Aileen Fisher. Aladdin Books. $2.00. 


The heroes of this book are the wild folk 
who live in the Rockies. The dramatic strug- 
gle for existence by the bighorns, the moun- 
tain lion, the water ouzel, the snowshoe rabbit, 
and the marten, who survive a three-day 
storm in the Colorado Rockies is graphically 
and excitingly told in this book. Trnped by 
& mountain storm, pursued by their enemies, 
threatened with starvation, these animals sur- 
vive the dangerous mountain storm through 
their ingenuity and wits. It is particularly 
interesting to have a book told entirely from 
the point of view of the animals, who, as the 
central characters of the story, are as exciting 
to follow as any human story book characters. 
(Intermediates.) 





authors and illustrators. 


right books a pleasure. 
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Or Books AND READING FOR CHILDREN AND YOUNG PEOPLE 


This unique magazine, published bi-monthly since 1924, reviews the 
new children’s books — from picture books for the very young to fic- 
tion for high-schoolers — and gives background information about 


Especially helpful to schools, libraries, parents and others concerned 
about children’s reading, THE HORN BOOK makes choosing the 


Specimen copy free on request 
Subscription price $3.50 a year 
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Tre Bia Book or Reat BUuILDING AND 
Wreckxina Macuines. By George Zaffo. 
Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00 


The Bulldozer, Finisher, Bucket Loader, 
Roller, Rock Crusher, Crane, Grader, Scrap- 
er, etc., are described fully and clearly in 
this book for any child interested in machines. 
Simple diagrams of engines, power tools, and 
small wrecking tools, round out the descrip- 
tion of the various mechanical devices used in 
building and wrecking. (Primary and up.) 


Tue Bia Boox or Reau Boats AND SHIPS. 
By George Zaffo. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00. 


Anyone interested in any kind of water 
craft, whether a large seagoing vessel or a 
smaller one moved by oars, paddles, sails or a 
motor, will find this k interesting. In ad- 
dition to the description of many types of 
large or small boats and ships, there is a pic- 
ture and text history of boats and ships going 
back to the first boat; a description of various 
types of signals and code flag signals, etc. 
(Primary and up.) 


THe Pony Toat Ran Away. By Elisabeth 
Hubbard Lansing. Crowell. $2.00. 


Ted and Sue were twins and there was noth- 
ing they wanted so much for their tenth birth- 
day asa pony. The adventures and fun they 
have with Twinkle, the pony they received for 
their birthday, and how 4 keeps running 
away, make this an exciting book for children 
in intermediate grades. 


Ropgo. By Glen Rounds. 
$2.25. 


With the perennial interest in the Wild 
West, cowboys, and the like, this book on the 
who, what and how of Rodeos will probably 
have a wide appeal. It is a factual presenta- 
tion of all kinds of information he we to 
rodeos, rather than a story. Written by a 
man raised in the South Dakota Badlands, it 
= an authentic flavor. (Intermediates and 
up. 


Holiday House. 


TALES FROM SHAKESPEARE. By Charles Lamb. 
A Curistmas Carnot. By Charles Dickens. 
Tue Fasies or Agsop. Edited by Joseph 

Jacobs. 

Macmillan. $2.00 each. 

Here are the three first titles in the new 
series of New Children’s Classics which the 
Macmillan Company is bringing out. The 
books are attractively printed and illustrated, 
and the typography clear and readable. 











PLAYBOOKS 


Do You Know That... 


w->If you are a subscriber you may ob- 
tain additional copies of any of the 
lays published in PLAYS for use 

by members of the cast. 


w->By purchasing playbooks you can 
save much time and effort spent 
in copying out parts. 


>We can supply you with copies of 
plays from both current and past 
es. 


Each playbook costs only 20 cents. 


To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest 
that payment accompany orders, 
especially for small quantities 


When ordering, please give name under which 
subscription is listed. 


PLAYS, INC. 


8 Arlington Street, Boston 16, Mass. 











you are not now a regular 

annual subscriber to Plays 

The Drama Magazine for 
Young People, why not subscribe 
and receive the economical and 
time-saving advantages which a 
subscription offers you? 


All of the plays we publish may be pro- 
duced by current subscribers royalty-free. 


ENTER YOUR SUBSCRIPTION NOW 
ON THIS ORDER FORM 


PLAYS - 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass 


Please enter my = tion for 
— to ee ublished monthly 
tober through May. 


0) Send bill 











Prive AND Presupice. By Jane Austen. $1.84. 

Buack Beauty. By Anna Sewall. $1.84. 

Tus ADVENTURES OF SHERLOCK Homes. Sir 
Arthur Conan Doyle. $1.76. 


Kipnaprep. By Robert Louis 


$1.68. 


Wortuerinc Heicuts. By 
$1.76. Globe Book Co. 


Here are five more in the excellent series of 
simplified classics published by the Globe 
Book Company. They are condensed with a 
view towards making them easily under- 
standable by children: the sentences have 
been shortened, the vocabularies simplified, 
and the plot line consequently is the most im- 
portant thing here. (F or junior high.) 


Stevenson. 


Emily Bronte. 


Meet Our Frienps. By Burton, Baker, and 

Kemp. Bobbs-Merrill. 

Children in the first and second grades will 
find this volume of short stories well within 
their range of reading, and yet of more than 
usual story interest. The stories are grouped 
by locality —in the city, in the country, 
while traveling, etc. (For primary grades.) 


Tue Sworp anp THE Compass. By Margaret 
Leighton. Illustrated by James Leighton. 
Houghton Mifflin. $2.76. 

Although John Smith is known primarily 
for his rescue from death by the Indian 
Princess Pocahontas, there is much more to 
his life story. This book tells of the exciting 
life of a albanien figure in the Jamestown 
colony, who grew up in a small English village 
and became a soldier of fortune. His ad- 
ventures as a prisoner of the Turks, with the 
American Indians, and his exploration of the 
Eastern coast of America make an exciting 
book. (Junior and senior high.) 


Derry: AIRDALE OF THE FRONTIER. By 
Hubert Evans. 


Snow Doc. By Jim Kjelgaard. 


SttverR Curer To THE Rescur. By Jack 
O’Brien. Grosset & Dunlap. $1.00 each. 
Here are three exciting books of adventures 

with dogs, reissued in attractive, unabridged, 

inexpensive editions, in the Grosset & Dunlap 

“Famous Dog Stories’’ series. Besides bein 

good stories, these books contain a great dea 

of information on how to manage and train a 

dog. (Junior high and up.) 


Tae ApveNTUREs or Jerry Muskrat. By 
Thornton W. Burgess. 


Tae ApVENTURES oF Pappy THE BEAVER. 
By Thornton W. Burgess. Grosset & Dunlap. 
85 cents each. 

For over thirty years the Thornton Burgess 
animal adventure stories have delighted 
children. Recently these books have been re- 


printed in newly illustrated, easy-to-read 
editions at low cost. (Primary.) 


Tae Grrarre Wuo Went To ScHoou. By 


Irma Wilde 
Bamsi’s CartpREN. By Feliz Salten. 
Tue Wizarp or Oz. By L. Frank Baum. 


Tae Brave Lirriez Stream Suover. By Alf 


Evers. 
Tue Five Jotty Broruers. By Tish Chaffee. 


Tue Copycat Coit. By Charlotte Steiner and 
Virginia Hoff. 


Tue Biowaway Hart. By Leona Adelson. 


Tue Piayrut Lirrte Doe. By Jean Horton 
Berg. 


Auice In WonpERLAND. By Lewis Carroll: 
Wonder Books, Inc. $ .25 each. 


These are the newest additions to the Won- 
der Books series — washable covered books 
for children. As with all the volumes in this 
series, they are colorfully and gaily illustrated, 
and provide an inexpensive means of buying a 
great many excellent books for the very young 
child. (Pre-school and primary.) 


Tue Bic Boox or Favorite Sones For 
CHILDREN. Selected by Dorothy Commins. 
Illustrated by Alice Schlesinger. Grosset & 
Dunlap. $1.00. 


The beautiful illustrations and design of 
this book are sure to attract young children 
who will find their favorite songs here: Looby- 
Loo, Frere Jacques, London Bridge, The Little 
Indians, Rock-A-Bye Baby, and many others. 
(Primary.) 


Tse Bia Book or Anrmmats Every Cai 
SHoutp Know. Tezt by Dena Humphreys. 
Pictures by Rudolf Freund. Grosset & 
Dunlap. $1.00. 

From the simple, yet informative text and 
the beautiful authentic illustration pictures, 
children will get a clear picture of many 
animals — lynx, squirrel, chipmunk, red fox, 
opossum, porcupine, otter, skunk, raccoon, 
mole, tortoise, beaver, and several others. 
(Primary.) 


Tue AppLe AND THE Arrow. By Mary ani 
Conrad Buff. Houghton Mifflin. $3.00. 


The year 1292 and the story of William Tell 
and his family may seem remote, but through 
the lively telling in this book the heroism of 
William Tell and his son Walter, who bal 
anced the apple on his head, seems very real. 
Though the drawings are rather subtle and 
sophisticated for children, they add life to 
this quickly moving, occasionally over- 
realistic book. (Intermediate. ) 











For Special Occasions 
PLAYS in OCTOBER 


In addition to the many fine plays for holidays and special occasions published in this issue, sub- 
scribers may also obtain plays from previous issues for the celebration of the following events 


October 9th — Leif Ericson Day 


A SaGa or THE Norsemen (Junior and Senior High September, 1941 


October 12th — Columbus Day 


Ferrers aNnp Dreams (Junior and Senior High). October, 
I SuHauu Sart Aaarn (Junior and Senior High) October, 
A Cutvp or Destiny (Junior and Senior High) October, 1 
Brave Apmrrau (Junior and Senior High) October, 
Tue Boy Dreamer (Junior and Senior High) October, 
New Wortps (Intermediates) October, 1 
Breyonp THULE (Intermediates) October, 
Jimmy CotumsBvus (Intermediates) October, 
Great BEeGInninea (Intermediates) October, 
Tae Guory He Deserves (Intermediates) October, 
For tue Guiory or Sparn (Intermediates) October, 
CoLumBus Sai_s THe Sea (Intermediates) October, 1 
RerTurn oF THE Niwa (Primary Grades) . October, 
Son or Cotumrus (Primary Grades) September, 
Tuetr Masesties’ ComManp (Radio P lay) . September, 


October 28th — Anniversary of the Statue of Liberty 


Tue Srarve Speaks (Radio Play) . cman September, 


October 28th — Anniversary of Freedom of the Press 


First Freepom (Radio Play) . . October, 


October 30th — Halloween 


BEWITCHED AND BewiLpeReED (Junior and Senior High) October, 1950 
Happy Haunts (Junior and Senior High). . . October, 1950 
Tue Havunrep CLoruesuine (Junior and Senior High) . October, 1949 
Guost tn THE House (Junior and Senior High) October, 1948 
Tue House Is Hauntep (Intermediates) October, 1948 
Tue Broomstick Beauty (Junior and Senior High) October, 1947 
Horrors, [NcorporaTeD (Junior and Senior High) October, 1946 
Tae Youncest Wirca (Junior and Senior High) October, 1943 
HALLOwEEN Gets a New Loox (Intermediates) October, 1950 
Guosts on Guarp (Intermediates) . October, 1949 
Meet Mr. Wrrcs (Intermediates) . . . October, 1947 
Broom Marker Day (Intermediates) October, 1947 
Tae PUMPKINEATER'S PuMPKIN (Primary) October, 1950 
Tae Wrren's Parrern (Primary) . October, 1950 
Tue Lirrie Wircs Wao Triep tmany) October, 1949 
Jack-O-LANTERN (Primary) . October, 1949 
Tue Wires Wao Wasn't (Primary) October, 1948 
Tue Wires Docror (Primary) . October, 1947 
Icnapop Ripes Acarn (Radio P lay) October, 1947 
Tue New Broom (Intermediates) October, 1946 
UNpDER THE Harvest Moon (Intermediates) October, 1944 
Tae Wircn’s Pumpxin (Intermediates) . October, 1946 
Tae HaLtLoween WisHes (Primary) October, 1946 
Rep Maorc (Primary) . October, 1946 
Tue Maarc Jack-O-Lantern (Primary). . October, 1945 
Tae Cat Wao Wantep To Ripe a Broom (Primary). October, 1944 
THIRTEEN AND HALLOWEEN (Primary) October, 

Tue Larrve Wires Wao Forcor (Primary) October, 

Tue Maaic Spept (Primary). . October, 


Any of these plays, as well as those in current issues, may be produced royalty free by subscribers. Single 
copies of individual plays may be purchased for 20c each. To eliminate bookkeeping we suggest that 
payment accompany playbook orders, especially for small quantities. When ordering, please give 
name under which subscription is listed, 





PLAYS, Ine., 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 




















— Royalty-Free Plays for Young People— 


Just Published! PLAYS FOR GREAT OCCASIONS 


by Graham DuBois 
Twenty-four historical dramas for celebrating holidays throughout the year: Lincoln's 
Birthday, Washington’s Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Nathan Hale’s Birthday, Easter, 
Memorial Day, Columbus Day, Armistice Day, Thanksgiving Day, and Christmas. 
These vivid interpretations recreate the spirit of some of the most dramatic moments in 





American history 


Just Published! 


Junior High and High School. 


371 pages; $3.50 


MODERN COMEDIES FOR YOUNG PLAYERS} 


by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Twenty-three non-royalty, one-act comedies of family life, 


A variety of situations, 


holidays, and special occasions are dramatized to provide a calendar of activities for the 


whole year 
High and High School. 


Kase of production makes these plays ideal for amateur performance. Junior 


373 pages; $3.50 





Already published and still in demand ! 


Radio Plays for Young People } 
by Walter Hackett 


Fifteen great stories adapted for royalty- | 


free performance. Among the stories 
dramatized: The Greal Stone Face, Rip 
Van Winkle, The Legend of Slee Hol- 
low, Little Women, and The Necklace. 
Most of the plays have been production- 
tested in classroom and assembly pro- 
grams, over radio stations and school loud 
speaker systems. Junior High and High 
School. 277 pages; $2.75 


100 Plays for Children { 
edited by A. S. Burack 


A giant collection 
one-act plays on a wide variety of sub- 
jects: holidays, patriotism, legends, fairy 
tales, history, comedy and special occasion 
pieces. Primary and Intermediate. 


886 pages; $4.75 | 


On Stage for Teen-agers * } 
by Helen Louise Miller 


holiday and general. Lifelike teen-age 
characters in humorous situations. Enjoy- 


able for adult groups as well as young | 


people. Junior High and High School. 





of easy-to-produce, | 


| Christmas Plays for Young Actors} 


edited by A. S. Burack 
Twenty-six royalty-free one-act plays, a 
balanced assortment of traditional and 
modern plays for celebrating Christmas. 
Features two versions of Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol. Simple settings and flexible 
casts. Primary through Junior High. 

264 pages; $2.75 


Career Plays for Young People | 


by Samuel S. Richmond 


| Thirty one-act vocational guidance plays 


dramatizing careers for young people. 
Entertaining dramas with true-to-life 
characters, realistic settings, and authentic 
backgrounds. Junior High and High 
School. 342 pages; $3.50 


Special Plays for Special Days * { 


| by Mildred Hark and Noel McQueen 


Twenty-two gay one-act comedies, both | 


Twenty-four one-act plays for all the im- 


| portant holidays, both modern and tradi- 


tional interpretations. Accurate historical 
backgrounds, simple settings, convincing 


| characters. /nlermediate and Junior High. 
432 pages; $3.50 | 


397 pages; $3.00 


* Recommended in the Standard Catalog for High School Libraries 
t Listed in the Booklist of the A.L.A. 


PLAYS, INC.. Publishers, 8 Arlington St., Boston 16, Mass. 











